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The GENERAL FIREPROOFING Co. 


Please send me a copy of the GF Allsteel 


Desk Cat 


Name 


Address 


6 State- 








Editorial and business offices of The 
Beacon Journal, Akron, Ohio, equipped 
with GF Allsteel, by the Commercial 
Office Furniture Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Select your office furnishings wisely 
-for beauty and permanence 


; HE location of your office may be dictated 
by convenience or by economy; it may be 

beyond your control. 

But, the furnishings are your own selection. And 

your visitors are quite likely to form their first 

impressions of you and your business from the 

appearance of the office itself. 

What do you want that impression to be? 

If you want it to be strength and dignity, culture 

and efficiency, you can safely start with Desks of 


GF Allsteel. 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO 
YOUR FIRM LETTERHEAD™®®™ 


Youngstown, Ohio 


alog. 


otc | 


lime 





No other desks are so convincing in the impres- 
sion they create. And G. F. Desks create that 
same impression year after year, unaffected by 
wear or even abuse. 


Each GF Allsteel Desk is a perfect business tool, 
designed to surround you with the atmosphere 
in which you like to work, and to earn a greater 
respect from those about you. 


First cost is surprisingly low—and there is no 
expense later for repair or upkeep. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio; Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 
Branches and dealers in all principal cities 








‘QJ Allsteel Office Equipment 
also includes 
Safes + Filing Cabinets 
Sectional Cases + Tables 
Shelving + Transfer Cases 
+++ Storage Cabinets -** 
Document Files - Supplies 





COMPLETE LINE OF 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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Triplex 


—THE GLASS THAT WILL NOT SHATTER 
THE TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA, INC. 
Hoboken Terminal, Hoboken, N.J. 


For your safety the new FORD 
is equipped with a windshield of 


Tri plex—the glass that will not shatter 


TIME 


L fying pat 


T... bleeding . . . disfigured 
for life .. . Yet she always 
drove carefully . . . she had four 
wheel brakes .. . she put out her 
hand when she turned a corner 
. She always sounded her horn 
at a bad bend in the road... But 
she is cut... bleeding .. . disfig- 
ured for life... 


DON’T TAKE THIS FRIGHTFUL RISK 
when TRIPLEX will protect you 


Sixty-five per cent of all injuries are due to flying glass— 
driving behind ordinary glass you are in actual peril. 


TRIPLEX will not shatter, so cannot fly and cut. Tests 
show that an ordinary plate glass windshield will fly into 
pieces under an impact that will not even crack Triplex. Of 
course, in an accident, Triplex may crack but it will not 
shatter. You are safe from flying glass when you ride be- 


hind Triplex. 


TRIPLEX is a clear glass—there are no wires in it to 
confuse or obscure the vision. Look for the black edge— 
the seal of Triplex quality. 


Before your accident happens fill out this coupon 


THE TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA, INC. 
Hoboken Terminal, Hoboken, N. J., Amory L. Haskell, President 


GENTLEMEN: With- Name Me: is 

out obligation on my 

part, please mail me the _—_ Business Address . — —— 

facts about Triplex—the 

glass thatwill notshatter. ee 
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It embarrassed him to death 
but he “BID 2 SPADES” 


(The synonym for gaseous indigestion) 


—the Rules of Bridge do not 
forbid it, but the Social Register 


frowns upon it 


\ \ / HENEVER the menu at 
home provided him with 


the family specialty of baked 
beans and molasses, the head of 
one particular household had 
an excellent time at his own 
dinner table. 

On the night in question he 
ate, not wisely but too well. 
And when the guests from 
across the way dropped in and 
suggested a go at bridge, and 
the game commenced, the host, 
with somewhat of a Midas feel- 
ing in his midriff, concealed as 
best he could the discomfort 
just below his esophagus. 


And in one of those quiet moments in 


a bridge game, a deep throaty murmur 
betrayed his internal discomfort and the 
man from across the way was impolite 
enough to ask him “‘and do you, too, bid 
2 spades?” 


Of Interest to Physicians 
and Chemists Only 


This reaction shows what happens in 
the stemach when you take soda: 


HCl { MaHCOs= NaCl + CO:+ H:O 
Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide 
set free, then compare it with this 
equation, which pictures the action of 
Gastrogen Tablets: 


HCI + 12CaCOs = 14CaCl: + 12CO:+ 


42 H:O 


5 advantages of 
GASTROGEN 


TABLETS 


1. They are prompt. 
2. They do not alkalize 


thestomach, and thus, 


3. They permit normal 
digestion to proceed. 


4, They work silently — 
never bid 2 spades. 


5. They are good to the 


taste, 


In India a belch is a compliment to the 
larder of the host and the prowess of his 
cook. But no man, even in India, ought 
to perpetrate one under his own roof. For 
it is as unnecessary as it is ungraceful, 
because Gastrogen Tablets end indiges- 
tion, surely, quickly and silently. 

Unlike bicarbonate of soda and prep- 
urations containing it, Gastrogen Tablets 
do not leave the stomach with an alka- 
line residue which prevents the normal 
process of digestion and encourages the 
formation of gases. 

One chemical reason is given in the 
little panel to the left. Indigestion, heart- 
burn and gas usually yield to Gastrogen 
Tablets in ten to fifteen minutes. They 
have a spicy flavor that everybody likes, 
are prompt and effective and absorb all 
the odors from the breath while perform- 
ing their good work. 

“Never bid two spades”’ 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E-28 
73 West Street, New York City 

Without charge or obligation on my part, 
send me your special introductory packet of 6 
Gastrogen Tablets. 


Name . 


A PS... ee shabune eee Ss oun wees 
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Sirs 
Your astrology a la Zodiac (p. 22, Jan. 30 


LETTERS 


S. T. M. 
Sirs: 

Ministers always hope that in time they will 
receive another degree. In the issue of Jan. 23 I 
did. Thanks. 

When the privilege was given me in 1916 of 

| attaching the letters S. T. M. to my name, there 
was some discussion at the Newton Theological 
Institution as to whether they meant Master of 
Sacred Theology or Master of Systematic The- 
ology. I just looked up the diploma and find 
that it says Sacrae Theologiae Magister, but I 
wonder why the “sacrae.” Isn’t all theology 
sacred, or supposed to be? 

I vastly prefer your interpretation of the 
mystic initials as Master of Scientific Theology. 
Now if you will only change my useless B. D, 
(Bachelor of Divinity) to mean Darwin Booster, 
in recognition of my pro-evolution activities, my 
debt will be double. 

CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 

The Church of the Divine Paternity, 

New York, N. Y. 





Midnight, Feb. 19 


issue) interests me. I note: 

“Taurus. Unimaginative, conservative crea- 
tures of habit. 
Sir James M. Barrie, W. G. Marconi, . 
liam Shakespeare.” 

“Gemini. Try to walk in two directions at 
once . . . Douglas Fairbanks.” 
“the late Queen Victoria’? 


The spirit of Kiwanis and early bald- 
’ 


Under this sign were born... 
- . Wil- 


Yes, quite; but 


“Leo. 
ness:. . . Percy Bysshe Shelley.’ 
that? 

Please let Will Rogers comment on Scorpio’s 
fate. Anyway, I note that by being born at 
12 p. m. Feb. 19 I just made Charles Darwin’s 
star and missed W. J. Bryan’s by a comet’s hair. 
Whew. 


What causes 


Yours for the Hall of Fame, 
AQUERIUS SIDNEY JONES 
Cambridge, Mass. 


<n ” 

Chinaman 
Sirs: 

The word Chinaman is not only quite incorrect 
but very offensive to the Chinese. One does not 
refer to an Englandman, and Americaman. So 
why a Chinaman? 

I have had considerable dealings with Chinese 
of all classes and I know whereof I speak. 

Patrick HENRY 

Chicago, II. 

Webster’s New International disparages 
the “obsolete, rare or English” sense in 
which “Chinaman” means ‘a dealer in 
porcelain,” but fully authorizes the mean- 
ing ‘fa Chinese,” in which sense alone 
“Chinaman” is occasionally used by Time. 
—Ep. 


About Mayors 
Sirs: 
_ As to Daniel Webster Hoan to whom you re- 
fer as Milwaukee’s “three term mayor” (TrME, 
Jan. 13)—Mr. Hoan was elected City Attorney 
in 1910, re-elected City Attorney in 1914, 
elected Mayor in 1916, in 1918, in 1920, in 
1924. Thus he is a four term mayor and a can- 
didate for a fifth term. (The term was length- 
ened from two to four years in 1919.) This is 
exceptional. Congressmen, United States Sena- 
tors, may be re-elected many, many times—but 
they are far removed from streets, alleys, ashes, 
garbage, sewage: all of which may be intimately 
irritating to voters. Mayors, consequently, are 
Published weekly by Time, Inc., at 731 
Plymouth Court, Chicago. Subscriptions $5 a 
year. Entered as second-class matter January 
21, 1928, at the post office at Chicago, 
Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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TIME 


NEW ADVANCES IN PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Everyone can remember the “Standard” 
sink of the tintype era. It was made of a 
sturdy metal. Water was brought to it 
through a pitcher pump and it was always 
of the same temperature —ten degrees 
above freezing. But even in those good 


<9 


THE “MopeEt 7 
«the old-fashioned metal sink with 


pitcher pump 


old days it had one exclusive feature—a 
drain which carried waste water away 
through a pipe. 

Came the evolution of the kitchen sink. 
In five successive steps “Standard” engi- 
neers developed the sink of grandma’s 
days to the model of beauty, cleanliness 
and convenience which is the “Three 8’s” 
Sink of 1928. 

First came the two faucets that deliv- 
ered water under pressure—hot water or 
cold water. Then “Standard” covered 
the metal sink all over with a thick coat 
of snow-white, gleaming enamel. Still 
later came the one-piece roll-rim—an easier- 
to-clean sink with rounded corners and 
edges. 

Then “Standard” introduced the sink 
set “Yard-Stick High” that did away with 
the tiresome stooping and set a new 
standard of height for stoves and kitchen 
tables. 

Next “Standard” developed a combina- 
tion fitting with two valves and a swinging- 
spout that supplanted the two separate 
faucets. From this convenient spout 
flowed water of any desired temperature 
after being thoroughly mixed in a special 
chamber within the fitting. 

Then everyone thought that the ultimate 
in kitchen sinks had been achieved. Al- 
though housewives were perfectly satisfied, 


“Standard” engineers were not. They had 
a vision of a still better sink. 

Such a sink is the new “Three 8’s”’ re- 
cently announced. Here is a sink that 
fits snugly under a low, broad, casement 
window; a sink compartment deep enough 
to accommodate tallest vessels under the 
swinging-spout, and deep enough to pre- 
vent over-the-rim splashing. 

Here is a sink of rare beauty. But it is 
not only in design that the “Three 8’s” 
sink represents a distinct advancement. 
The greatest improvement of all is in its 
construction. ‘This modern sink is made 
of Acid-Resisting Enamel—an exclusive 
“Standard” development. This new 
enamel will remain -unmarred by the 
hardest usage through the years. 

It cannot become stained or discolored 
in ordinary use. Its glistening white sur- 
face cannot be roughened by food acids, 
nor by the abrasive action of kitchen 
cleansers. The “Three 8’s’’ sink retains 
its glass-like, gleaming beauty perma- 
nently. 

In keeping with these improvements are 
the combination fittings of graceful hex- 


’ 


Tue New “Turee 8’s’ 
..-ethe new “Standard” sink made of 
Acid-Resisting Enamel 


agonal design. The “Standard” fittings 
are finished in Chromard—another exclu- 
sive “Standard” feature. This new metal 
finish that is several times harder than 
nickel. 

Chromard finish cannot tarnish or cor- 
rode. It cannot wear off. It retains its 


standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


1928 Sink Firtincs 
. «finished in Chromard—do not tarnish 
or corrode 


satin-silver lustre with but casual care. 
Just an occasional wiping with a damp 
cloth—no scrubbing or polishing—is re- 
quired to restore its shimmering bright- 
ness. 

A complete description of the “Three 
8’s” sink and the many other advanced 
plumbing fixtures and fittings developed 
by “Standard” is given in the book “‘Stand- 
ard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home. 

Any home owner who contemplates 
remodeling, or anyone who intends to 
build, should have a copy of this valuable 
book. It will be mailed on request. Write 
for it. 

Better still, visit the “Standard” Show- 
rooms, located in principal cities and see 
for yourself what great advances “Stand- 
ard” designers have wrought in plumbing 
fixtures and fittings. 

For forty years we Americans were so 
engrossed in making the bathroom the 
ultimate in utility that beauty was almost 
forgotten, except for an occasional osten- 
tatious carved tub leg and old-fashioned 
marble slab which topped the lavatory. 

Then “Standard” designers envisioned 
bathroom fixtures comparable in grace of 
line and proportion to the finest furniture 
—baths of sculptural-like beauty, lava- 
tories with the charm of dressing-tables— 
fittings hand wrought in designs of rare 
distinction. They created new forms for 
these fixtures and fittings with complete 
disregard for the tradition of mere utility, 
but without sacrifice of sanitary principles. 

In keeping with the trend to the in- 
creased use of color in home decoration, 
these and other “Standard” Plumbing Fix- 
tures are made available in black and seven 
beautiful pastel colors, as well as white. 

When purchasing plumbing equipment, 
be sure to look for the trademark “‘Stand- 
ard’”’ which is impressed in every genuine 
“Standard” product. 


“Ctandard’ 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Pittsburgh 
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ERE is the secret of the Literary 
Guild’s success! The whole amazing 
story of its growth from a new, un- | 

tried idea to a successfully operating organi- 
zation of more than 38,000 enthusiastic 
members. | 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMER- 


ICA has finished its first year of existence 
alone in its field; the only organization in 
America that gives its members twelve out- | 
standing, important, worth while books a 
year at half price! 

Carl Van Doren and his assistants, Glenn | 
Frank, Elinor Wylie, Joseph Wood Krutch, | 
Zona Gale and Willem Hendrik van Loon, 
have prepared a 224 page book crammed 
with entertainment for you. 
lections from each of the Guild’s chosen 
books and essays on books and reading writ- 


It contains se- 


ten especially for this volume by the editors. 
It contains the story of the Guild’s origina- | 
tion and growth. 





Your copy of The Guild Annual will be | 


mailed upon request. We want you to ac- 

cept it, free. Send only twenty-five cents | 
with the coupon to help defray packing and 

carriage charges. This generous offer will 
soon exhaust the first edition. To be sure 
of your copy mail the coupon and twenty- 
five cents tonight! 


THE LITERARY GUILD 
OF AMERICA 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 33A-T.M. 
New York City 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, 

55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 33A-T. M. 

New York City. 

You may send me the first Guild Annual, 224 pages | 
bound in cloth. I enclose twenty-five cents to help | 
defray packing and carriage charges. 


Name 


usually short-lived—politically at least. 


efficient administration may be terminated. 
Tuomas M. DuNcAN 
Wisconsin Legislature, 
Assembly Chamber, 
Madison, Wis. 


Colored Stories 
Sirs: 

That writeup about Senator (“Tom Tom”) 
Heflin was a gem—one of the best things you 
have ever done. 

There was one fact about Heflin you forgot 
to mention, however, namely his ability to tell 
colored stories. As Will Rogers says: If the 
Senator, instead of spouting about Al Smith and 
the Catholics, would confine himself to telling 
colored stories, he would then be really doing 
something worthwhile. 

ROBERT F. MILLER 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Like Carlyle, Not Gibbon 
Sirs: 

The February 6 issue of Time contains a 
letter from a student at Tufts College stating 
that a professor in a literature class had com- 
pared the style of certain articles in Time to 
that of Gibbon. 

As a matter of fact, the professor compared 
the style of the articles in question not to that 
of Gibbon, but to that of Carlyle in parts of his 
“French Revolution.” 

The inaccuracy, which appeared on the day 
after the reporting of the midyear grades, would 
seem to justify one grade lacking in distinction. 

CHARLES GOTT 
Professor of English 
Tufts College, Mass. 


Distant Cousin 


Sirs: 

You state that Mr. Robert E. Wood, recently 
elected President of Sears, Roebuck & Co. is a 
brother-in-law of Senator Thomas Hardwick of 
Georgia (Time, Jan. 23). rhis is not correct 
for Senator Hardwick is a very distant cousin 
of Mr. Wood's wife. 

Scott NIxon 

Augusta, Ga. 


Again Regular 


Sirs: 

In renewing my subscription for Time, after 
an interval of six months during which I was 
not a subscriber, I am accepting the result of a 
deliberate .experiment. At the time I allowed 
my former subscription to lapse I had become a 
commuter with the inevitable necessity of spend- 
ing forty-five minutes in the morning and eve- 
ning reading the newspaper. I thought, and not 
unreasonably, that by this constant pursuit of 
the daily news, incident by incident, I would be 
able to dispense with the summary of news 
which Time so capably provides. 

This, however, did not prove to be the case; 
and I consequently found myself continually 
running into things which had happened in 
various parts of the world of which I was not 
cognizant. This lack of knowledge was the more 
noticeable because of my former experience with 
Time, during which I was not very often caught 
unawares in any discussion of a public topic. 

So I return to the ranks of regular subscribers 
—this time to stay. Because of my temporary 
lapse I will appreciate your magazine the more 
keenly. 

Reep Vart BouTEecou 

Otis & Co., 

New York, N. Y. 


“Press Agent” 
Sirs: 

rhe press agent for Miss Adams did _ his 
work well in Time, Jan. 30, but he should have 
mentioned the fact that she predicted the Fall 
of Babylon, and the Wreck of the Hesperus. 
But seriously speaking, don’t you think Time is 
cheapening itself by advertising Fortune Tellers? 
I am one of your original subscribers and have 


This is 
particularly true in large cities where even King 
George can be restored to life so that a fairly 





NEW GLADE FALLACY 


& * : a 
NEW BLADE FALLACY 





Does the... 


New Blade 
Fallacy 


Bar you from good shaves? 


If you think a NEW blade is ready 
for shaving when you unwrap it you 
are pretty effectively barred from 
getting good shaves. That idea is 
a fallacy which is responsible for so 
many men putting up with poor 
shaves when they might have 
marvelously smooth ones. 

Highly tempered steel is like a high strung 
race horse —it requires constant care to keep 
it in condition. If you want that new 
blade to perform as it should, give it a rub 
down ona good strop just before you use it. 


. . . . 
This is interesting 

Fine razors have edges of tiny invisible 
teeth. Temperature changes, jolts and 
handling get these teeth out of alignment. 
That’s why a blade pulls. Stropping 
smoothes them into line and restores a 
keen cutting edge. 

A few turns on Twinplex puts an edge ona 
NEW blade that is a marvel for smooth shav- 
ing. And it’s so easy to strop with Twin- 
plex. No fussing—no reversing blade. 
Just slip blade in and turn—strops both 
edges at once and reverses blade at every 
turn, just as a barber does. You can’t fail. 
30 seconds a day will keep one blade mar- 
velously keen, for weeks of the smoothest 
shaves you’ve ever known. Shaving is 
also easier and quicker with Twinplex, 
for a keen blade is a quick safe shaver. 


You can now buy a Twinplex at any 
dealer’s for as little as $2.50. It pays for 
itself in a few months and saves more than 
its cost each year thereafter. Other attrac- 
tive Twinplex models at $3.50 and $5.00. 
; Send for the 
DULL HOUSE 
and FREE NEW 


blade stropped 


Clever little Dull House solves the problem of disposing 
of old blades safely. Send 10¢ for it and we will also 
send you FREE one brand NEW blade stropped on Twin- 
plex, just to show you what real shaving is. Name your razor. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 
1784 Locust Street, Saint Louis 
New York Montreal London Chicago 


Wwinple. 
tropper 
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never missed a copy of Time, which I read from 
first to last with much interest, but I did balk 
on your Fortune Telling advertising and was 
greatly surprised to see that you would throw 
away a whole page of your valuable paper in 
this manner. I am in no wise narrow in my 
views, but while serving in the General Council 
of this city I had the occasion to investigate 
this class of our citizens with the result that 
I passed an ordinance prohibiting them operating 


in Atlanta. 
C. L. ASHLEY 
Atlanta, Ga. 


TIME, no man’s press agent, printed the 
story believing that many a TimeE-reader 
was ignorant of the theories and ptactices 
of Astrologist Adams.—Eb. 


Conservative 
Sirs: 

The picture of the person most prominent 
in the week’s news belongs to the front cover. 
Time has it there. The most important news 
item of the week belongs to the first page. 
Time does not have it there. Conservative, 
Time recounts, on the first page each week, the 
comparatively insignificant pastimes and drool- 
ings of Calvin Coolidge. 

Let Time’s symmetrical order of departments 
be continued, but to the most important news 
item let the first page prominence be given. 

A. R. GILRUTH 

Leavenworth, Wash. 


Since Trme-readers read Time from 
cover to cover, all Trme-pages have equal 
attention-value.—Eb. 


Canossa and After 
Sirs: 

I note the vituperative attacks upon Senator 
Heflin in recent periodicals for his somewhat 
radical stand. “Bigot,” “narrow-minded,” 
“intolerance” are being bandied back and forth 
with no reflection whatever upon his statements, 
that there might be some basis for truth behind 
them after all. 

Would it be out of order to suggest a cursory 
glance at past history, sacred and secular, before 
completely anathematizing Heflin’s stand? 

“History repeats itself’ has proved accurate 
in many instances. Have thinking, intelligent 
people forgotten entirely the fiasco at Canossa 
in 1076 where the greatest monarch of all 
Europe grovelled in abject humility for three 
days in midwinter at the feet of Gregory VII 
or Hildebrand, son of an obscure goatherd? Or 


its replica a century later (1176) with Frederick | 


Barbarossa cowering before the dictates of the 
papal church? 

Would Protestantism forget the authorization 
of the Inquisition in 1215 by Rome? Or the 
world-wide tyrannical domination she wielded 
under Innocent 111? What can happen once, can 
happen again. 

D. Otis FULLER 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. 


P. S. I have become quite an ardent Time-ite. 
(RR RR ET TT 

Editors: Briton Hadden and Henry R 
Associates: Laird S. Goldsborough, 
Martin, Wells Root, Myron Weiss. Weekly 
contributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, John Bake- 
less, Noel F. Busch, John Farrar, Priscilla 
Hobson, Peter Mathews, S. J. Woolf. 

Published by Tre, Inc. 
731 Plymouth Court, Chicago. Subscription 
office: Penton Building, Cleveland. Editorial and 
\dvertising offices, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City. 

Subscription rate, one year postpaid: in the 


Luce. 
John 5S. 


United States and Mexico, $5.00; in Canada, 
$5.50; elsewhere, $6.00. Circulation Manager, 
Roy E. Larsen, Penton Building, Cleveland. 


For advertising rates address Robert L. 
Johnson, Advertising Manager, Time, 25 West 
45 St., New York City. New England repre- 
sentative, John M. Sweeney Co., 127 Federai St., 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL—TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


Vacation 


mn 


Come to Ganada 
this Summer 


OME NORTH where pine-scented 

breezes blow. Where golf, bathing, fish- 
ing, boating and other outdoor sports can 
be enjoyed at their best. Here, by the sea, in 
the mountains or in lake-dotted forests 
Canada offers you the vacation of a lifetime. 
The PROVINCES BY THE SEA. Come to 
one of the delightful woodland and seashore 
resorts which abound in New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island— 
Canada’s Provinces by the Sea. 
See OLD QUEBEC with its landmarks of 
the ancient French regime, its time-honored 
customs and old-world atmosphere. Com- 
bine a seaside and woodland vacation at 
one of the many splendid resorts along the 
Lower St. Lawrence. 
The HIGHLANDS OF ONTARIO offer 
excellent fishing in Timagami, Nipigon or 
Algonquin Park Forest Reserves with a 
wide choice of delightful lake and forest 
havens at Kawartha Lakes, Muskoka Lakes, 
Lake of Bays, 30,000 Islands of Georgian 
Bay or the shores of blue Lake Huron. 
MINAKI on the Winnipeg River calls the 
lover of golf and fishing. Exceptional hotel 
accommodation at Minaki Lodge, rates 
$5.00 a day up, American Plan. 


JASPER NATIONAL PARK —here you 
can golf, ride, hike, motor, climb, amid 5300 
square miles of Canadian Rocky Mountain 
magnificence. Stop at Jasper Park Lodge— 
rates $7.50 a day up, American Plan, accom- 
modation for 450 guests. Open May 21st to 
Sept. 30th. Jasper Golf Week, Sept. 8th to 
Sept. 15th. 

Wonderful opportunities for sportsmen in 
Canada’s teeming lakes and rivers and in 
her virgin forests. 


Mail the coupon for booklet descriptive of 
Canada’s vacation lands. 


The Highlands 


of Ontario 
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Stands Alone In 


Performance, Quality and Value 


The way that sales of Chrysler 
cars—at new lower prices—keep 
climbing, always climbing, has 
tremendous significance for 
people considering the pur- 
chase of a new motor car. 


In the most unequivocal terms, 
this sweeping preference re- 
flects what thousands and thou- 
sands of today’s buyers are 
thinking and saying and doing 
about the sensational new val- 
ues now offered by Chrysler. 


Everywhere you hear people 
praising Chrysler—‘‘52,” “62,” 
“72” or 112 h. p. Imperial “80” 
—delighting in their smartness, 
dashing performance and han- 
dling ease, their roadability, 
comfort and wealth of equip- 


Lmao Laen **4 32 
40 Body Styles « 


ment—in other words, express- 
ing their profound satisfaction 
with the continued leadership 
of Chrysler engineering, manu- 
facturing, and value. 


The fact is people are recogniz- 
ing more and more the sound- 
ness of Chrysler’s plan of Stand- 
ardized Quality — recognizing 
that it assures very definite ad- 
vantages of quality and value to 
the Chrysler buyer in each of 


the four great price classes. 


With four great Chryslers at 
their new low prices of $670 to 
$3495, it is thus exceedingly 
easy now to select any Chrysler 
—according to your needs and 
taste—with certainty you are 
getting today far more value for 
your money than ever before. 


a 62 ay Ts = 


New Lower Prices «+ 


$670 to 


New Chrysler ''52’’—Seven body styles, 
$670 to$790. Great New Chrysler “62” 
—Seven body styles, $1065 to $1235. 
Illustrious New Chrysler “'72""—Seven 
body styles, $1545 to $1795. New 112 h. 
p. Chrysler Imperial “80"— Fourteen 
custom body styles byChrysler, Dietrich, 
Locke and LeBaron, $2795 to $6795. 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. Chrysler 
dealers are in a position to extend the 
convenience of time payments. Ask 
about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


New Chrysler “Red-Head” Engine 
—designed to take full advantage of 
high-compression gas, giving greater 
speed, power and hill-climbing abil- 
ity, with increased fuel economy, is 
standard equipment on the roadsters 
of the ‘'52,” “62,” 72” and all models 
of the New 112 h. p. Imperial “80.” 
It is also available, at slight extra cost, 
for all other body types. For a reason- 
able charge it can be applied to earlier 
Chrysler cars now in use. 


IMPERIAL 80’’ 
$6795, f. o. b. Detroit 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS— 











THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge UW "eek 


@ Is it in defiance of superstition or in 
deference to colonial tradition that Presi- 
dent Coolidge invites 13 guests at a time 
to breakfast parties? It is neither, but 
simply that 13 is the number of guests 
that can be seated comfortably around 
the White House table without putting 
in extra table-leaves. Last week there was 
a series of breakfasts at which the guests 
were groups of Congressmen 13 strong. 
Most notable was the Tuesday morning 
breakfast, attended by Senators sharing 
President Coolidge’s antipathy toward the 
Jones shipping bill. For all the break- 
fasters’ palavering, the bill passed the 
Senate that afternoon (see p. 9). 

@ Thursday arrived and with it some 
2,000 legislators, with wives and friends in 
tow, for the Congressional Reception. 

@ Congressional hearings on flood relief 
having at last terminated, it looked as 
though legislation might soon ensue (see 
p. 9). President Coolidge sent for Secre- 
taries Mellon, Hoover and Davis (of 
War); for Major General Jadwin, Chief 
of Engineers; for Representative William 
E. Hull of Illinois, outspoken advocate 
of a 100% Federal program. After much 
conferring, the President let it be known 
that he might let up a bit on his insistence 
that the flood-region States pay 20% of 
the cost of their protection. 

@ The Presidential tongue having slipped 
on “President Hoover” (see Booms), 
and newsgatherers having made _ holiday 
with the phrase, President Coolidge issued 
a new press order. Hereafter, the semi- 
weekly visit which newsgatherers are per- 
mitted to make at the White House and at 
which they may submit written questions, 
shall not be regarded or referred to in any 
sense as an interview. There must be no 
reference to questions asked and an- 
swered; no direct revelation of what the 
President is thinking about. The Presi- 
dential thoughts shall be “background,” 
not “news.” 

@ Next evening, in a dedicatory speech at 
the National Press Club’s new building 
(“greatest news centre in all the world”’), 
President Coolidge, speaking as a member 
of the club, said: 

“Even with all the ingenuity that char- 
acterizes the press of the present day, 
most writers are dependent on some real 
news as a source of inspiration. .. . 

“The press . . . appears to have lost 
very much of its power as a director of 
public thought. .. . It ought to under- 
take to recapture the dominant position it 
formerly held as a distributor of current 
information and a director of public 
opinion. . 


“One of the strongest safeguards of the 
integrity of official action is publicity. 
This does not mean an espionage of all 
personal and private actions of Govern- 
ment officials, but it does mean publicity 
concerning the discharge of the duties 
which they have been chosen to perform. 
. . . Publicity is not only the main agency 
of reform, it is likewise the main agency 
of prevention.” 


Booms 


Candidates’ Row bestirred itself last 
week. Primaries were approaching. In- 
activity bred uncertainty which in turn 
bred activity. 

Mr. Hoover. Candidate Hoover re- 
ceived a medal, a title ai.d a challenge. The 
medal, a gold one from the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, was “for achievement in mining.” 
It had nothing to do with politics. 

The title came from President Calvin 
Coolidge who, in denying the likelihood of 
his Secretary of Commerce resigning, re- 
ferred to “President Hoover.” It was the 
slip of a tongue which ordinarily picks its 
way more carefully through mazes of asso- 
ciated ideas. 

The challenge came from boom-boom- 
booming Candidate Willis, who blustered 
that the contest for delegates in Ohio, the 
one State from which Candidate Willis can 
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expect any delegates at all, “will be no kid 
glove or powderpuff affair.” 

Candidate Hoover also received a man- 
ager, a headquarters and a potent friend 
last week. The friend was Representative 
Theodore E. Burton of Ohio, whose for- 
mal announcement that he would try to 
Hooverize Ohio was. what upset boom- 
booming Candidate Willis. Mr. Burton 
explained that he would have supported 
Candidate Willis as first choice, out of 
courtesy, until he learned that the Willis 
boom-booming really took itself Seriously 
and was to be kept up “through long and 
protracted ballotings” at the convention in 
the hope of an accident such as nominated 
Ohio’s Harding in 1920. 

The Hoover headquarters opened in 
Washington, in case it should become 
necessary to declare the Hoover candidacy. 

The Hoover manager was John Taylor 
Adams, big sash & door man from Du- 
buque, Iowa, onetime (1921-1924) Chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. He arrived in Washington smiling, 
called on President Coolidge, emerged 
beaming and promised Candidate Hoover’s 
election. Observers recalled that it was 
John Taylor Adams who so ably managed 
the western Harding campaign in the 1920 
election. They concluded that some such 
man was badly needed by Candidate 
Hoover, who is one of the most impolitical 
candidates on record. 

Until Mr. Adams’ arrival, the Hoover 
campaign had been improvised at the De- 
partment of Commerce building by loyal, 
well-meaning secretaries, among them an 
amiable image of the Candidate himself, 
by name George E. Akerson. Hearty at 
handshaking, able at desk work. Political 
Secretary Akerson has also done much 
good talking for Candidate Hoover, per- 
haps almost too much in the cases of 
visiting celebrities, su-h as earnest pub- 
lishers of pro-Administration newspapers, 
who would rather have listened to the 
Candidate himself. With Mr. Adams on 
hand, he would no longer need to talk but 
could devote his whole, thickset, prema- 
turely-greying, bright-eyed self to work 
better befitting his competent mind, which 
was fashioned at Harvard (A. B. 1912) 
and whetted in journalism (Minneapolis 
Tribune). 

But Mr. Adams left Washington for a 
two-month trip to Europe. Akerson im- 
provisations continued necessary. In view 
of the crux in Ohio, an overt statement 
by Candidate Hoover seemed imminent. 


Mr. Coolidge. The candidacy of Sen- 
ator Willis.is a phenomenon arising full- 
bodied from the Harding legend and native 
pomposity. It has no significance outside 
the borders of Ohio, where it serves only as 
a frock-coated obstacle (composed half of 
the Anti-Saloon League and half of what 
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National Affairs—( Continued) 





was once the “Ohio Gang,”*) in Candidate 
Hoover’s way. Far more obstructive to 
Hooverism was a meeting last week in 
Manhattan of G. O. Politicians who pro- 
fessed to believe that President Coolidge 
might yet be forced to run. Among these 
professionals were National G. O. P. Chair- 
man William Morgan Butler of Massachu- 
setts, National Vice Chairman Charles 
Dewey Hilles of New York, National Sec- 
retary Roy Owen West of Illinois. Pri- 
marily their meeting was to arrange housing 
details of the Kansas City convention but 
they could not deny that they talked poli- 
tics, too. What with news from Pennsyl- 
vania that Secretary Mellon had ordered 
an uninstructed delegation, the Hoover 
boom last week seemed overshadowed by 
a bogie named Illinois-Massachusetts-New 
York-Pennsylvania. This bogie would 
answer first to the voice of President 
Coolidge and last to whatever candidate 
seemed best next June to its conjurors. 


Mr. Lowden. In Illinois, the State 
Supreme Court declared constitutional a 
law substituting a primary election for the 
caucus system of nominating candidates 
for state offices, including delegates to 
President-nominating conventions. Under- 
lings of Frank Orren Lowden hastened to 
enter his name as a primary candidate, re- 
joicing that he now had a chance to get 
nominating votes in his home State, where, 
while the caucus system prevailed, he was 
at the mercy of the State Bosses, Mayor 
Thompson of Chicago and Governor Len 
Small. Lowdenites felt better about the 
East, too. Following their still-pond-no- 
more-moving policy, State Bosses Hilles 
and Morris of New York made known that 
any old boom might come to their State 
and try to get delegates. The small Lowden 
headquarters in Manhattan closed, but 
only because the Lowdenites were going to 
make bigger & better efforts among up- 
State farmers. 


THE CABINET 
Barréd Bonds 


Russia’s railroads were mortgaged by 
the Tsarist regime to fight Russia’s battles. 
Many a U. S. citizen bought the bonds. 
Having overthrown the Tsarist regime, the 
Soviet repudiated all Tsarist debts. U. S. 
citizens sighed and put their Russian rail- 
road bonds away expecting never to think 
of them again except as quaint keepsakes. 

Last month, however, the Soviet revived 
the subject of Russian railway bonds. 
Only, instead of offering to make the old 
bonds good, or to issue new ones in their 
place, the Soviet airily added insult to 
injury by offering to sell new bonds, se- 
cured by the same old railways. The total 
issue proposed was $30,000,000, offered in 
England and the U.S. Interest was prom- 
ised at the attractive rate of 9%. 

Knowing well that the U. S. State De- 
partment scrutinizes all foreign loans 


*Candidate Willis’ two most famed utterances 
were: 1) At the Republican National Convention 
in 1920 when he said: “Say, boys and girls, 
let’s nominate Harding”; 2) In the Senate, in 
1923, when he declared that Harry Micajah 
Daugherty, defamed Attorney-General of the 
Harding regime, was “clean as a hound’s tooth.” 


offered to the U. S. public by U. S. banks, 
and knowing that such scrutiny would 
scarcely ensure success to a loan for a 
country which is not recognized by the 





©Harris & Ewing 
Hoover’s AKERSON 


He continued to improvise. 
(See p. 7) 


U. S., the Soviet carried out its transac- 
tion privately and directly with U. S. citi- 
zens, by mail. To assure U. S. buyers, 
however, it was necessary to get some 
U. S. banks to act as agents, to pay out 
dollars for interest and amortization. The 
Soviet engaged, among other banks, the 
Chase National Bank of New York, the 
Amalgamated Bank of Chicago, the Bank 
of Italy in San Francisco. 

The first news the State Department got 
of this arrangement was when the Chase 
National et al. advertised themselves as 
agents for the Soviet, and when holders of 
the oldtime Russian bonds protested. Then 
the State Department investigated. 

Last week, the State Department “ob- 
jected” to the Soviet loan. The objection 
was unprecedented in that the U. S. bank- 
ers interested, since they were not floating 
the loan but only giving it port facilities, 
had not asked the State Department to 
announce its attitude. The objection was 
impressive, since it put the State Depart- 
ment in the role of a defender of citizens’ 
safe-deposit boxes. The objection was ef- 
fective. The Chase National notified the 
State Department that it would “gladly re- 
frain” from carrying out its Soviet deposi- 
tor’s instructions. 

In Moscow, officials fumed at Secretary 
Kellogg’s “die-hard” attitude toward 
Russo-American trade relations. 

Arthur Brisbane, Hearstling paragraph- 
er, applauded the State Department as 
follows: “Too bad Wall Street’s boy finan- 
ciers did not have somebody like Secretary 
Kellogg to keep them from buying the 
Tsar’s bonds, and even more preposterous 
bonds issued by Kerensky. Largely on 
account of those bonds this country is not 
permitted to do business with Russia.” 


likely. 


With Exceptions... 


Seldom is a treaty stronger than its 
weakest clause, its joker, its exceptions. 
Last week an arbitration treaty between 
the U. S. and France was signed at Wash- 
ington by Under-Secretary of State Robert 
E. Olds and Poet-Statesman-Mystic Paul 
Claudel, French Ambassador to the U. S. 
Was there a joker? 

Statesmen nodded, but beamed none- 
theless approvingly upon the crisp, new 
document. It does not except from arbi- 
tration nearly as many subjects as did 
the treaty which it replaces, the Franco- 
U. S. arbitration pact of 1908. Not to be 
arbitrated under the old treaty were 
matters involving “national honor,” “vital 
interests,” or “a third state’—that is to 
say the exceptions were so broad as prac- 
tically to permit either state to refuse 
arbitration of any case which it did not 
want arbitrated. The new treaty text, 
temporarily withheld from _ publication 
last week, was announced to provide for 
arbitration of “all disputes” except those 
relating to “domestic questions,” “a 
third state,” the Monroe Doctrine, or the 
obligations of France with respect to the 
League of Nations. 


S lic ker * 

“Matter of an indecent, lewd, lascivious, 
obscene, libelous, scurrilous, defamatory 
or threatening character” is barred from 
the U.S. mails and the sender is subject to 
a fine of not more than $5,000 or not more 
than five years imprisonment or both— 
Section 212, U. S. Penal Code. 

Citing this statute, Postmaster John J. 
Kiely of New York City informed the 
All-America Anti-Imperialist League last 
week that letters embellished (on the 
back) with certain little yellow stickers, 
were barred from the U. S. mails; that he 
was returning such letters to their senders 
or burying them at the dead-letter office. 
The stickers, about one-inch square, sold 
by the League in booklets of 20 for $1, 
carried the legend: “Protest against Ma- 
rine rule in Nicaragua.” They were to 
Liberals what Christmas stickers are to 
Christians—a greeting and an expression 
of opinion. Fifteen hundred of them had 
been sold before Postmaster Kiely took 
action. 

U.S. Postmaster General Harry S. New, 
quick to approve the action of Postmaster 
Kiely, said: “It is a manifest absurdity 
to permit political agitators and advo- 
cates of various governmental policies to 
utilize the United States mails to propa- 
gandize the public... .” 

The All-American Anti-Imperialist 
League replied by printing several thou- 
sand new stickers bearing the same legend 
plus a cartoon of a huge boot, with U. S. 
outlined in hobnails, crushing Nicaraguan 
homes. Also the League planned to seek 
through the courts a writ nullifying Post- 
master General New’s order. 


That the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion will ever have its Christmas stick- 
ers barred from the U. S. mails is un- 
Yet Dr. Maurice Fishberg, of 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 





Montefiore Hospital, New York City, in 
the leading article in the February Amer- 
ican Mercury, asserted that the Tuber- 
culosis Association had used the income 
from the seals for unsound and unscien- 
tific purposes. This income has totaled 
$47,500,000 between 1907 and 1927. Dr. 
Fishberg’s point was that the money was 
used largely to educate the public to pre- 
vent tuberculous infection. But it is well 
known that 90% of the U. S. urban pop- 
ulation carry tubercle bacilli, which are 
often immunizing factors. 

Concluded Dr. Fishberg: “Why do 
most of those infected with tubercie bacilli 
get along very well for the rest of their 
lives while a comparatively few develop a 
disabling or fatal form of the disease? 
The day we find the reasons for this fact 
we may be on the way to eradicating tu- 
berculosis.” 

The Tuberculosis Association wondered 
whether Dr. Fishberg’s article was worthy 
of a public reply. Professor Eugene Lind- 
say Opie, director of the Henry Phipps 
Institute at Philadelphia, which is devoted 
almost entirely to tuberculosis research, 
is a greater authority on the immunology 
of tuberculosis than is Dr. Fishberg. 
After following diseased individuals and 
couples for years, he opposes Dr. Fishberg 
and believes that tubercular re-infection 
is possible. 


THE CONGRESS 
The House Week 


Last week the U. S. Representatives: 
@ Debated a bill to appropriate some 400 
millions to maintain the Army, including 
provisions for better barracks, bigger 
meals. 
@ Passed an amendment to the anti-trust 
laws, to permit “interlocking” directorates 
among banks associated with the Federal 
Reserve system. 
@ Terminated 
Mississippi flood control. 
began in early December. 
was yet agreed upon.) 


committee hearings on 
(The hearings 
No measure 


The Senate Week 


Last week the U. S. Senators: 

@ Amended and passed the House’s bill 
appropriating some 540 millions to main- 
tain independent executive branches of the 
government, such as the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency, the Civil Service Commission, the 
Smithsonian Institution. President Cool- 
idge’s salary ($75,000 per annum) was 
an item. 

@ Debated a bill by Senator Jones of 
Washington to keep the U. S. in the ship- 
ping business by requiring a unanimous 
vote of the U. S. Shipping Board to sell 
any government-owned ship; passed it, 
53 to 31. Anticipating opposition from 
the House and a veto by the President, 
Senator Jones offered his measure as a 
“rider” to the already delayed and com- 
plicated Revenue Act of 1928, with which 
the Senate will not deal until next month. 
@. Approved President Coolidge’s three 
nominees for posts on the Federal Farm 
Loan Board—Eugene Meyer Jr. of New 





CALIFORNIA’S JOHNSON 
. . starving 


“Women and children . 
to death!” 


(See col. 3) 


York, who directed the War Finance Corp. 
(1918-1928) and two other war financiers, 
George R. Cooksey and Floyd R. Harri- 
son, both of Washington, D. C. 


The [nquisttors 


Government by Inquiry proceeded last 
week in the U. S. Senate as follows: 

Oil. Inquisitor Walsh of Montana 
(Committee on Public Lands) traced rem- 
nant tentacles of the Oil Scandals (see 
p. 10). 

Power. After long debate, despite 
anxious protests from potent lobbyists, the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce voted 
that an inquisitor and four aides should 
proceed, as urged by Inquisitor Walsh, to 
explore the character and practices of 
light, gas and power corporations doing 
interstate business or controlled by hold- 
ing corporations in other states. Political 
as well as financial practices were in In- 
quisitor Walsh’s mind, “to determine 
whether these have been other Insulls.” 
Many a State’s attitude toward the im- 
pending Power Probe was voiced by Gov- 
ernor Alvin Victor Donahey of Ohio, who 
said: “The people of Ohio will resist any 
effort by Congress to usurp their rights in 
utility regulation.” 

Indians. The Senate approved without 
even debating a resolution to let the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs conduct an In- 
quiry to see if any Indians need any new 
laws. Senator King of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs reported that 4,037 persons 
are at present employed by the U. S. to 
disburse 25 millions among 225,000 In- 
dians, or one official to every 45 Indians. 

Coal. Hiram Johnson is in the Senate 
to represent California, but his eyes 
squinted with emotion, his white crest 
shook with vehemence, as he asked last 
week for an investigation of bituminous 
coal mining in Pennsylvania (see col. 3). 


LABOR 


Horror in Pennsylvania 


One day last fortnight, one man’s voice 
was heard in the U. S. Senate for more 
than a solid hour. He told as horrid a 
story as the Senate had heard in years, a 
story of “dark evils of bloody warfare, 
sickness, suffering, hardship, privation, 
want and hunger... .” It was Senator 
Hiram Warren Johnson of California de- 
scribing, not without politico-oratorical 
flourishes, the condition which Pennsy]l- 
vania permitted its two-and-a-half-year- 
old coal strike to reach this winter (TIME, 
Nov. 28). 

When the white-crested Californian was 
through, haggard Senator Reed of Penn- 
sylvania got up and acknowledged that 
every word was true. 

The Senate prepared to start one of its 
more important Inquiries, into bituminous 
trouble in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia. 


Senator Johnson’s speech was florid but 
fair. It outlined the causes and history of 
the strike. It repeated the miners’ charges, 
the operators’ defense and countercharges. 
It laid blame heavily, but more important 
than laying blame it focussed public atten- 
tion upon immediate, imperative necessi- 
ties to which blame seemed irrelevant. 

Though he had not been over the ground 
himself, Senator Johnson had collected an 
anthology of eye-witness accounts which 
he read into the record. That most of 
these accounts came from sources which 
would ordinarily be called “sensational” 
or “sentimental” made them all the more 
reliable. To extreme situations, only ex- 
tremists can do justice. Excerpts from 
Senator Johnson’s anthology: 

“We saw thousands of women and chil- 
dren literally starving to death. We found 
hundreds of destitute families living in 
crudely constructed, bare, board shacks 

(New York Daily News). 

“Privacy? No. Overcrowded? Yes. 
But there is no lack of ventilation. With 
the temperature below freezing and a 30- 
mile wind howling down the valleys and 
across the hillsides, there is warmth and a 
measure of comfort in snuggling up close 
as the cold air rushes in through the un- 
matched boards. . . . The $3-a-week al- 
lowance from the union must furnish 
food, clothing and other necessaries. For 
a family of five this means a little less 
than 9 cents per day... .” (New York 
Mvening World). 

“. . This uncivilized spectacle of fam- 
ilies evicted from their homes and living 
like dogs among slops in kennels opposite 
the very thresholds of their vacant homes 
is wrong. ... 

“Children are hungry and sore-eyed in 
these kennels. Mothers have not the milk 
for their wretched babies. 

“The civilization which countenances 
the wretchedness that exists along the 
hems of this fine city becomes a horror. 
. . .” (Fannie Hurst in the Hearst press). 

Had Senator Johnson chosen, he could 
have quoted Writer Hurst much further 
with potent effect. She, outstanding 
“throb” artist in U. S. fiction, at last had 
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a subject which even her clotted vocabu- 
lary did not seem to burlesque. Other 
Hurstian patches on the strike were: 

“Capital, by this behaviorism, is turning 
the heart of labor into gall. 

“Incipient, red bolshevism is stalking 
these mining camps, children are born and 
reared into abhorrence of present condi- 
tions. ... 

“T have held strike-born babes in my 
arms who were brought into a shambles- 
like world within sight and sound of the 
other children of the family. 

“Tt is less than two years since the 
writer returned from a tour of Russia, but 
in the brief survey of strike conditions in 
this city [Pittsburgh] she can safely say 
that she had never beheld the equal of 
the scenes of human squalor, degradation, 
poverty and misery that exist here on the 
outskirts of Pittsburgh. 

“Day after day Public Opinion, passive, 
unbestirred, phlegmatic, flows past the 
cruel and ironic spectacle of miners’ ex- 
homes boarded up and vacant, while the 
evicted families live opposite them in 
wooden iiuts, where even the most ordi- 
nary of human decencies cannot be 
observed. 

“. . My fine lady of Pittsburgh, with 
the plumes in her hair, has had her gar- 
ments jerked aside and beneath her finery 
she is covered with sores!” 

As few other writers could have brought 
themselves to do, Writer Hurst described 
a strike-shack interior: 

“. . . Bright green mildew on the rug 
across which Mrs. Jsdiereier’s youngest 
baby had crawled, and the barrel of rain- 
water which the Jsdiereiers kept indoors 
for washing, was filled with floating ob- 
jects that seemed to make it smell... . 

“The wife of this striking miner had a 
face of the thick lumpy texture of half- 
cooked oatmeal, and bony-headed, furi- 
ously smeared babies crawled over her 
while she tried to talk. She kept batting 
these children’s hands out of her eyes and 
hair as I attempted to get her to explain 
to me the riddle of why she is willing to 
starve for a policy she only half under- 
stands . . . a woman whose brain is dulled 
by months of malnutrition and whose 
eyes at 33 have the dry look to them of 
drained lake beds. . . .” 


The day after Senator Johnson spoke 
in the Senate, a band of Negroes, hired by 
the Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Co. swag- 
gered down a road near Horning, Pa., and 
fired revolver volleys into the windows of 
a school filled with strikers’ children. One 
of the strikebreakers, arrested, said he had 
been paid $25 by the coal company to 
“shoot up” strikers in their barracks. This 
was reported as a “typical incident.” 

Blame. Who is to blame for the strike? 
Pennsylvania operators admit that they 
broke a wage agreement signed by them 
in 1924. They broke their word to escape 
bankruptcy, which faced them in the com- 
petition of non-union mines. When 50,000 
miners struck,* non-union miners were 
found, mostly Negroes. When the strikers 

*Prolific, the miners are estimated to have an 


average of five dependents apiece, making 
300,000 persons affected. 


picketed, the operators posted police. 
Fights ensued with brutality on both sides 
but most effective on the side of the well- 
armed police. When the strikers refused 





FANNIE Hurst 
The Senate throbbed. 


to leave houses they had rented from the 
operators, the latter obtained injunctions 
and had them evicted. Dogged, the miners 
built shacks. They would not heed invi- 
tations to go back to work at low non- 
union wages. They ignored President 
Coolidge’s hint (Time, Dec. 5) that they 
had better change their trade; that U. S. 
coal mines are far overmanned. Their 
officers charged railroads, banks, power 
companies and manufacturers with con- 
spiring to keep coal prices down. Opera- 
tors potent enough to have reorganized 
their mines and made them begin to pay 
with non-union labor, resented and denied 
the accusation. Another winter came. . . . 


Solution. The miners went to Gov- 
ernor John S. Fisher of Pennsylvania last 
October. Himself interested on the oper- 
ators’ side, Governor Fisher said little, did 
even less, in the way of humanitarian 
relief. 

The miners went to President Coolidge. 
He referred them to Secretary of Labor 
Davis, who called a conference of opera- 
tors, all but a few of whom declined to 
confer. “Be the suffering of the miners on 
the black head of John L. Lewis,”* mut- 
tered the operators to themselves. 

Following the Johnson speech last week, 
burly Representative La Guardia of New 
York made an inspection tour of Penn- 
sylvania’s bleak, black hills and coal 
dumps. He returned to Congress hammer- 
and-tonging for immediate action by the 
Senate. 


*President of the United Mine Workers of 
America. His bitter-end policy was endorsed by 
other executives of the entire A. F. of L 


CORRUPTION 
Old Oil 


If two men have three coats, each 
owning one and sharing the third equally, 
they may take money from their pockets 
and put it into their other pockets in such 
ways that wise men will not know whether 
to call them fools, thieves or geniuses. 

Of like sort is the problem that has long 
confronted the Federal courts and square- 
jawed Thomas James Walsh, Arch- 
inquisitor of the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands, in the strange transactions 
of three oil companies remotely connected 
with the Oil Scandals. The ultimate ob- 
ject of reviewing these transactions is to 
expose the supposed source of the Liberty 
Bonds which Oilman Harry Ford Sinclair 
is known to have given Albert Bacon Fall, 
defamed Secretary of the Interior who 
leased Teapot Dome to Sinclair. But the 
immediate motive, when Inquistor Walsh 
renewed his inquiries last week, seemed 
compounded as much of professional 
pique as of public conscience. 

One day in 1921 some portly oil barons 
met in a Manhattan hotel room and the 
now-extinct Continental Trading Co. of 
Canada bought 33,333,333 bbls. of oil for 
$1.50 per barrel. The same day, the Con- 
tinental Co. sold the same oil for $1.75 
per barrel to the Standard Oil Co. of Indi- 
ana, instantly netting some eight million 
dollars on paper.* The strange thing was 
that a third company, which guaranteed 
the Continental purchase, was jointly 
owned by Sinclair, who controlled Conti- 
nental and the Standard Oil Co. of Indi- 
ana, which was buying from Continental. 

Did Col. Robert W. Stewart, brisk, 
bulky board chairman of the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, know where Continental 
was buying $1.50 oil? He did. He also 
knew that the oil would cost him $1.75 
from the same source, for reasons beyond 
his control. Since oil was commanding $2 
per barrel elsewhere at the moment, he 
felt he was serving his Indiana Standard 
stockholders well in helping to guarantee 
to Sinclair, as cunningly inevitable middle- 
man, a profit which Indiana Standard 
could equal in turn. “It was a good buy,” 
he said. 

All this Col. Stewart explained last week 
to Inquisitor Walsh. Col. Stewart was 
patient, considering his own full-blooded 
pique at being peremptorily summoned 
from business-mixed-with-pleasure in Ha- 
vana. But patience turned to indignation, 
blandness boiled into wrath, when Senator 
Walsh wondered what such an accommo- 
dating purchaser might have known or 
felt or perhaps shared privately from the 
cunning middleman’s profit. 

Senator Walsh said: “It looks as if 
you had some good reason for signing that 
guarantee.” 

Crash went a massive Stewart fist upon 
the table. “No, Sir!” he shouted. ‘“Ex- 
cept what appears on the face of it. If 
you are intimating by that that I ever 


*Of this sum only three millions were realized. 
Then the Continental Trading Co. was disbanded. 
The Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co, (men- 
tioned above as “a third company”) bought the 
remaining contract for $400,000. 
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made a dollar out of it personally you are 
absolutely mistaken!” 

Senator Walsh soothed the large witness 
and continued: “But you know that some 
one made—” 

Stewart: “Absolutely, that’s a cinch.” 

Senator Walsh suggested that the wit- 
ness might have heard how the “cinch” 
profits were distributed. Again Col. 
Stewart grew irate. . 

“IT am not here to tell you what I have 
heard!” he boomed. “ . . . I am not going 
to tell you what I have heard or any 
hearsay testimony!” 

Col. Stewart was soothed again. The 
hearing neared its close, with the Conti- 
nental phase of the Oil Scandals as obscure 
as ever. But boyish Senator Nye, chair- 
man of the Public Lands Committee, had 
the temerity to ask once more: 

“Do you know of anyone who received 
these bonds that the Continental Trading 
Co. is reported to have dealt in?” 

“...I1 do not think that question is 
entirely pertinent to this inquiry... . I 
regret it exceedingly—and I am really not 
doing it through any lack of respect to the 
committee—but I have to decline to 
answer.” 

The inquisitors regretted it exceedingly, 
too. They had to ask Col. Stewart to take 
the stand again next day. Again he pro- 
fessed ignorance and unconcern as to how 
Sinclair and his associates* of the Conti- 
nental Trading Co. “rigged the deal.” 

Bronson Cutting, New Mexico’s new 
six-foot Senator, could not feel that Col. 
Stewart’s attitude was “plausible.” Said 
he: 

“Knowing your business ability—” 

“Let us pass that up,” snapped big Col. 
Stewart. 

Cutting: “Well . . . then we might as- 
sume that you are an imbecile—that is 
possible ?” 

Stewart: “Absolutely.” 

Cutting: “There is another possible as- 
sumption, a logical assumption—that you 
are committing perjury.” 

Col. Stewart’s big face burned crimson. 
“...I1 say you have no right!” he 
shouted. “I don’t mean to be insulted and 
I shall leave this room instantly if this 
goes on—” 

Apologies ensued. But still Col. Stewart 
would not remember whether he had heard 
how Sinclair paid Secretary Fall from 
Continental profits, as alleged. The Com- 
mittee reported Col. Stewart’s reluctance, 
technically known as “contempt,” to the 
Senate. 

Immediately and unanimously the Sen- 
ate voted that its Sergeant at Arms should 
“take into custody the body of the said 
Robert W. Stewart, wherever found, and 
.. . bring the said Robert W. Stewart be- 
fore the bar of the U. S. Senate.” 


‘rhus was protraction protracted. Many 
another oil bigwig—including Beman 
Gates Dawes, brother of Vice President 
Dawes and board chairman of the Pure 
Oil Co., which was one of the original 

*Including Harry M. Blackmer and James E. 
O'Neill, both of whom fled the U. S. in 1924 
when the Continental Co.’s affairs were first 
questioned, and both of whom refuse to return to 
the U. S. to testify. 


owners of the much-bickered oil bought 
and sold by Continental—yielded nothing 
illuminating on the witness stand. Col. 
Stewart submitted to the Senate’s arrest 
in his hotel room, ate his meals under 





OU. & U. 
OILMAN STEWART 
The Senate sent for his body. 


surveillance. Then he got a court to free 
“his body, wherever found,’ by a writ 
of habeas corpus. Perhaps he reflected, as 
did observers, that at least it was lucky he 
was not Beman Gates Dawes, to whom a 
Senate trial would involve fraternal em- 
barrassment. 

The old, old oil stream continued flow- 
ing. ... 


CATASTROPHE 
Fire 

It was 7 p. m. in the narrow streets of 
the mill city of Fall River, Mass. Frazzled 
textile workers were trudging into cinema 
theatres. Clerks were taking off their 
shoes, preparatory to reading the news- 
papers, while their wives washed the sup- 
per dishes. Unnoticed, a fire broke out in 
the abandoned mill of the Pocasset Manu- 
facturing Co. on the edge of the business 
and theatrical district. 

It spread rapidly, fanned by bitter 
winds. A general alarm was sounded. Out 
of the theatres stumbled blinking crea- 
tures whose sham emotions were slowly 
growing real. Clerks put on their shoes 
and hurried through the streets to office 
buildings, to rescue documents and type- 
writers. Traffic became a honking con- 
fusion of motorists from surrounding 
towns, attracted by a hellish red in the 
sky, visible for 20 miles. A group of en- 
terprising young men started removing 
papers from the City Hall. Police stopped 
them. Salvation Army workers served 
coffee and sandwiches to the firemen. The 
Elks held open house. All through the 
night firemen pushed back the crowds, 
fought the flames. They used a fourth of 





all the water in Fall River’s great reser- 
voirs. . . 

Next morning, black, jagged walls, 
crumbled ruins, ice-covered fire trucks 
greeted sleepy eyes. But the Fall River 
Globe, which had been printed in nearby 
Taunton, also appeared. ‘“‘Ciry STUNNED” 
said black headlines. The editorial began: 
“Fall River Faces Front.” 

Five city blocks had been completely 
wiped out. Four banks, three theatres, 
three hotels, two newspaper plants, twelve 
office buildings, a Jewish Temple and a 
half dozen lunch rooms were hotbeds of 
rubbish. Total damage was estimated at 
$20,000,000. Strangely enough, no one 
was killed; only a few suffered serious 
injuries. But 3,000 people were thrown 
out of work in a city of 150,000 popula- 
tion where wages had already been cut to 
the danger point (see p. 35). Fall River 
started building itself up again: There was 
prospect of more work. 


The whistles of 29 locomotives were 
screaming one afternoon last week. Their 
cords had been caught in the fallen tim- 
bers of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co.’s roundhouse and shops of Connells- 
ville, Pa., while fire ate up $4,000,000 
worth of locomotives and property. 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers took a year and a month to com- 
pute 1926 fire losses of $561,980,751 for 
the U. S., the greatest fire damage ever 
suffered by any country in any year. Small 
comfort was drawn from the results of 
Fire Prevention Week of October, 1926, 
when 400 fire chiefs of leading cities re- 
ported losses of only $400,848 as com- 
pared with a weekly normal for their terri- 
tory of more than $1,200,000. The under- 
writers said that people can be careful to 
avoid fires if stirred to do it, but they are 
simply not careful when left to their own 
routine of negligence. 


In Vermont 


Through the narrow, shaggy valleys of 
Vermont, where flood waters boiled three 
months ago, a train of seven Pullman cars 
climbed, last week, from St. Albans near 
Lake Champlain to Waterbury in the 
Green Mountains. Thence it descended, 
with a 45-minute stop at Montpelier, the 
State capital, to White River Junction on 
the New Hampshire borderline. Cheered 
at way-stations, drowned in noise at cities, 
it was a symbol of Vermont’s recovery 
from her catastrophe of last autumn, the 
first through train over the State’s main 
artery of transportation, the Central Ver- 
mont R. R. Among the officials who 
made speeches and took bows was Sir 
Henry W. Thornton, president of the Can- 
adian National Railways, which put its 
assets at the Central Vermont’s disposal 
to rebuild washed-out trestles, culverts, 
hill-shoulders. 
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HEROES 
Twenty Six 


Like one waking uncertainly from thick 
sleep, Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
groped in the foggy Venezuelan morning. 
He twitched the Spirit of St. Louis up- 
wards and sideways, seeking an opening 
in the mists and mountain peaks. He 
found a rift and streaked out over the 
Caribbean. For too miles seeing no land 
the flyer contemplated the two tinges of 
blue sky and bluer sea. Once he dipped 
to scoot cheerily close to the steamer 
Amsterdam. Once he scuttled through a 
sudden rain squall. Land notched the 
horizon far ahead. From there he flew 
over nearly nine hundred miles of Islands 
in the Lesser Antilles. At St. Thomas in 
the Virgin Islands he got down. Speeches. 
When he left the following day a family 
of Morons, island aristocrats, petitioned 
the government to change the name of 
their property where the Spirit of St. Lous 
landed from Mosquito Bay to Lindbergh’s 
Landing. 

From the Lesser to the Greater An- 
tilles the flyer took the tiniest hop of his 
trip. San Juan, Porto Rico was only 90 
miles away. Col. Lindbergh doubled the 
distance by flying out of his way in a sharp 
arc to give natives of St. Croix Island a 
glimpse of him in passing. At San Juan he 
had three notable experiences. The first 
was an orderly and properly policed land- 
ing. The propensities of crowds on three 
continents to smash police lines wherever 
formed around a Lindbergh terminal was 
checked in Porto Rico. Six hundred 
native police, local militia, and the 65th 
U. S. Infantry suppressed native enthu- 
siasm. Lindbergh was not swamped on 
disembarkation by crazy students, girls 
detailed to kiss him, autograph hunters, 
well wishers, drunks, people. The second 
experience was an unexpected message 
from the local Congress requesting in no 
mild terms freedom for Porto Rico. 
Apparently there is far less sweetness and 
light in West Indian relations with U. S. 
than press dispatches and Lindbergh wel- 
coming crowds might indicate. The Colo- 
nel refused to state whether or not, or to 
whom he would deliver the message. The 
third experience was a Rotary Club dinner 
with no speeches. 

Santo Domingo, found in 14096 by 
Christopher Columbus who “with fragile 
caravels of discovery opened new routes 
on unknown seas,” shook hands with Col. 
Lindbergh on his birthday. With the 
above quotation President Horacio 
Vasquez likened the visitor to a new Co- 
lumbus. Among the exhibits prepared for 
his reception were effigies of the Statue of 
Liberty and the Eiffel Tower two stories 
high with a miniature airplane swung be- 
tween them. U. S. Minister Evan E. 
Young entertained the visitor with a choc- 
olate cake sprouting 26 candles. 


The irresistible punctuality of Col. 
Lindbergh seemed to have faltered. 
Crowds at Port au Prince, Haiti, scanned 
the ascending heavens for a winged speck. 


‘feet away among the clouds. 


Only great lazy banks of cotton cloud 
floated above them as the hour struck. 
Then with no warning the Spirit of St. 
Louis plunged to them. Ahead of his 


schedule the flyer had been hiding 6,000 
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Mayor O’KEEFE 
His friend shot aloft. 


(See col. 3) 


He threw 
down a sack of mail brought from Santo 
Domingo and shook hands with welcom- 
ers. Murmurs in the radical press against 
the ambassador on wings put no damper 
on oratory. Said President Borno: ‘The 
world’s greatest hero.” 


At Haiti the Colonel prepared for the 
climactic flight. He was due in Havana 
for a final fanfare, ceremoniously to bolster 
U. S. goodwill at the Panama Congress. 
Thereafter, forsaking for a little public 
life, he was due in St. Louis where he 
planned to fly a few times over his old mail 
route to Chicago. 


PROHIBITION 


Walker Wagon 


James J. Walker, New York’s musical- 
comedy mayor, abused his stomach. When 
he returned from his visit to Europe last 
summer (TIME, Oct. 10), he admitted that 
he would have to quit drinking alcohol for 
a while. New Yorkers smiled understand- 
ingly. Many a New York stomach has 
been ruined without going to Europe. 

Last week, however, New Yorkers 
scowled at their Mayor when his invalid 
stomach was taken as a temperance text by 
Dr. Christian F. Reisner of the Chelsea 
Methodist Episcopal Church. With Mayor 
Walker’s knowledge and permission, Dr. 
Reisner reported from his pulpit, and ap- 
plauded, the following statement by 
Mayor Walker: “I drink neither cham- 
pagne nor alcohol in any form, nor have 
I since last September. My health is very 
much better without it. Then, too, while 
I enjoyed the exhilarating high spots from 


alcoholic stimulants, the low spots of the 
next morning collected a heavy toll... .” 

Seymour Lowman, U. S. Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in charge of Pro- 
hibition, took the opportunity to make 
another remark of the sort which has not 
endeared him to his sober superiors. Said 
Mr. Lowman, sarcastically: “One of the 
greatest accomplishments of my term in 
this office is the reformation of Jimmy 
Walker. Another soul has been redeemed. 

” 


Fearing that his “redemption” might be 
over-interpreted, weak-stomached Mayor 
Walker explained: ‘My diet can never in- 
volve a principle.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Rut 


A quarter of a ton of Mayors rode out 
of New Orleans in an automobile one day 
last week. They were going to a horse 
race. Ata rut in the road, the car lurched 
violently. Safe as mutton sat 300-lb. 
Mayor Arthur J. O’Keefe of New Orleans. 
Startled into silence, 250-lb. Mayor Wil- 
liam Hale (“Big Bill”) Thompson of Chi- 
cago shot aloft, collided with the top, came 
down with nose and lip cut and bleeding. 
Next day the Young Men’s Republican 
Club of New Orleans adopted a resolution 
which would have salved worse wounds: 
“. . We believe that by the time the 
Republican Convention is at hand the 
leaders of the party will recognize the 
wide-spread popularity and genuine quali- 
ties of leadership of William Hale Thomp- 
son and make him the Republican nom- 
inee.” 


Fire-Bug 

Two evenings after his speech in the 
Senate on the bituminous horrors of Penn- 
sylvania (see p. 9), Senator Johnson of 
California, in his mansion outside of 
Washington, was alarmed by the persistent 
barking of a dog. Halting a parlor cinema 
show in which he and his family were in- 
dulging, he hurried out—and found the 
carriage house aflame, the servants’ wing 
just kindling. Rural firemen saved the 
mansion with difficulty. The Johnsons’ two 
automobiles were destroyed and a quantity 
of antique furniture. 

There was strong evidence of incendia- 
rism. Senator Johnson could not guess 
whom to blame. Had his Senate speech 
attacked coal miners, someone would sure- 
ly have imputed skullduggery to union 
labor. But Senator Johnson had defended 
union labor, attacked wealthy mine opera- 
tors. 

Nor dared the most vicious gossips ac- 
cuse Senator Johnson’s landlord of any 
trick. The house is historic Calvert Man- 
sion, near Riverdale, Md. After Senator 
Johnson (Republican) rented it, Senator 
Caraway (Democrat) of Arkansas bought 
it and tried to persuade Senator Johnson 
to move out. Senator Johnson, standing 
on his lease, refused. 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Toward 1940 

Softly from Scotch bagpipes there 
sounded, last week, in the depths of West- 
minster Abbey, that lilting, infinitely. plain- 
tive tune, The Flowers of the Forest. One 
of many hundreds who harkened and 
wept slow, heartfelt tears was a great 
statesman who sometimes appears too 
slick, too superficial and too dapper, Mr. 
David Lloyd George. Grief had welled 
up in every loyal Briton’s heart, and with 
good cause. The Empire was laying to 
rest her greatest soldier, the Scotchman 
who commanded all her armies in France 
from 1915 until the final victory, Field 
Marshal Earl Haig (Time, Feb. 6). 

Came rumbling toward Westminster 
Abbey the battered gun carriage from 
which was fired the first British gun that 
boomed upon the continent of Europe at 
the opening of the World War. Upon that 
carriage had later lain the body of the 
British ‘Unknown Soldier” as it was borne 
to rest beneath the white Cenotaph in 
Whitehall. Last week the unique gun 
carriage bore not the unknown but the 
best known British soldier. On the flag 
which draped the coffin lay Earl Haig’s 
sword, unsheathed, and beside it his Field 
Marshal’s baton and massive white plumed 
hat. 

Stepping slowly behind, came a proud 
bay charger, the favorite mount of a Field 
Marshal who never forgot that he was first 
and always a cavalryman. Now Earl Haig’s 
high black boots rested empty in the stir- 
rups with their toes symbolically reversed. 
Empty the saddle. Empty the scabbard. 
Sadly leading the prancing bay steed 
walked Sergeant Secrett, personal attend- 
ant to Earl Haig for many a year, now 
clad in mufti, his breast ablaze with medals 
won in action, his eyes streaming tears 
which he did not brush away. 

3ehind the heavy bier and the light 
saddle walked three princes: Edward of 
Wales, Albert of York and Prince Henry, 
representing their father the King-Em- 
peror.* Then, bravely, resolutely, came 
Dorothy Countess Haig, her head and 
figure bowed and heavily veiled. 

Last in importance but first and omni- 
present in display came the companions in 
arms of Marshal Haig: the Lancers, the 
Queen’s Own Hussars, the Royal Horse 
Guards upon their matched chestnut 
horses, the King’s Own Scottish Borderers 
(better known as “The Ladies from 
Hell’), finally the Foot Guards in tower- 
ing fur busbies, the Welsh, Coldstream 
and Grenadier Guards. 

At this sorrowful pageant not less than 
1,00%,000 Britons gazed reverently, last 
week, as it wound through three and a half 
miles of London streets. When the prin- 
cipal service began at Westminster Abbey 
millions more heard over the radio Earl 
Haig’s favorite hymn, Onward, Christian 


*Their Majesties attend funerals only when 
the deceased is a royal personage, such as the 
late Dowager Queen Alexandria (Time, Nov. 30, 
Dec. 7, 1925). 


Soldiers. To convey the coffin within the 
abbey came as most august pall bearers, 
Field Marshal Ferdinand Foch, Field 





©lnternational 
His GRACE OF ABERCORN 


To Belfast on a moonless night. 
(See p. 14) 


Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain, Viscount 
Byng of Vimy, Admirals Beatty and Jel- 
licoe, and, symbolically to the fore of the 
bier, clad in a greenish-brown Belgian uni- 
form, Baron de Ceynick, Field Marshal 
of the Belgian Army, special representative 
of King Albert of the Belgians in whose 
realm was launched the first British attack 
of the War. 

Though the Cabinet and Princes and 
Generals of the Empire honored Earl Haig 
at Westminster Abbey, last week, he was 
not there laid to rest. Neither does he lie 
with the great Duke of Wellington and 
most of Britain’s foremost warrior dead in 
“The Parish Church of the Empire,” St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Instead, by Earl Haig’s 
specific request, his body was taken to 
Scotland, last week, there to be interred at 
Dryburgh Abbey, not far from Bemersyde, 
the ancestral seat of which 209 scions of 
the House of Haig have been consecutively 
Scotch Lairds. 

When the last muffled drums beat a tattoo 
above the Earl’s grave, there would still 
remain, however, much which the World 
hopes eagerly to hear from Douglas Haig. 
His diary, voluminous and known to teem 
with scathing comments upon the wartime 
statesmen with whom he was obliged to 
deal, lies locked in a great safe at the 
British Museum. By the terms of his last 
will it is destined to thunder his rebukes 
and apportion his measured praise in 1940. 


“Hail, Motherland!” 


Fanatical Indian mobs surged in the 
streets of Madras, Calcutta and Bombay, 
last week, chanting the Swaraj (Non-Co- 
operation) party song “Bonde Mataram!” 
(Hail, Motherland!’’). Their excitement, 
which rapidly rose to the pitch of violence, 
was due to the landing at Bombay of the 
Indian Statutory Commission (TIME, Jan. 
9, Jan. 30), headed by that great Liberal 
barrister Sir John Simon, and empowered 
to investigate how great a measure of self 
government it is to the advantage of Great 
Britain to extend to India. 

Because no one of the members* of the 
Commission is an Indian, there have been 
roused such furies of resentment and mis- 
understanding that mild, humanitarian Sir 
John Simon had to be escorted last week 


by a guard of soldiers. 


Violence. Since the well-guarded Com- 
mission was not actually attacked, the 
points of significance with regard to vio- 
lence were that at Madras British police 
were obliged to fire upon the mobs, killing 
two Indians, in order to restore order; that 
in Calcutta a mob of 10,000 students 
hurled brickbats and battled with police 
and soldiers who did not fire; and that 
throughout India numerous instances were 
reported in which the automobiles of 
British private citizens were attacked and 
partially smashed, though no Briton was 
reported killed. 

Hartal. Comfort for Britons lay in the 
small success achieved by Swarajist lead- 
ers, last week, in organizing a hartal or 
“strike in mourning” against the Com- 
mission. Most industrial workers who 
struck at all struck for only part of one 
day. and a large majority of Indian shop- 
keepers ignored the call to close their 
shops. Many riots were characteristically 
not between Indians and the police but 
between Non-Co-operators and other In- 
dians who preferred to go about their busi- 
ness. 

Somewhat premature, however, were the 
smug comments of the London press. 
Wrote famed James Louis Garvin, editor 
of the Observer (and also, incidentally, of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica): 

“Significant is the failure of the hartal. 
For the first time in recent Indian history 
the demonstrative exuberance which has 
so often moved Indian opinion and 
achieved results superficially impressive 
has.been recognized for the froth that it is. 

“Helped or impeded, the Commission 
will go forward with its work. Justifica- 
tion of our authority in India lies in the 
work we have accomplished.” 

Exuberance. Individually the hartal 
groups “frothed” by burning Sir John 
Simon and Prime Minister Stanley Bald- 





*They are, in addition to Chairman Sir John 
Simon: Viscount Burnham, until recently owner 
of the London Daily Telegraph; Baron Strath- 
cona, Unionist peer; Lieut. Col. George Richard 
Lane-Fox, recently resigned Under-Secretary of 
State for Mines; the Hon. Edward Cecil Cado- 
gan, author-barrister-M. P.; Major Clement 
Richard Attlee, Laborite M. P. and the Rt. Hon. 
Stephen Walsh, Secretary for War in the Mac- 
Donald Labor Cabinet. 
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win repeatedly in effigy, and by sending 
out to greet the S. S. Rawalpindi, on which 
the Commission reached Bombay, several 
“mourning barges,” draped in black, flying 
black flags, and topheavy with zealots who 
screamed: “Go back! Go back!” 

New Delhi. From Bombay, whither 
sped the Seven Wise Men, plunging 700 
miles into the interior, on a special, troop- 
guarded train? Naturally their objective 
was New Delhi, the superb Viceregal Capi- 
tal of British India, on which some $150,- 
000,000 has already been spent, so that 
the more important of its sumptuous white 
stone buildings already tower and glisten 
in the Indian sun. 

There the Commission was welcomed by 
an officially august but personally modest 
host, His Excellency the Right Hon. Baron 
Irwin, Viceroy and Governor General of 


India, and heir of Edward of Wales’ 
Groom of the Bedchamber, Viscount 
Halifax. 

Since Lord Irwin became Viceroy 


(Time, April 12, 1926) he has waxed 
greatly in Indian popularity by displaying 
a wise and ready tact in conciliating the 
claims of Indian nationalism. He rose to 
a great moment, last Spring, in dedicating 
the great Council House, at New Delhi, a 
circular structure surrounded by 144 white 
stone columns and housing the Indian Na- 
tional Assembly, the Chamber of Indian 
Princes, and the Viceregal Council of State. 
Said Lord Irwin, fervently on that occa- 
sion: “Let us pray that men of every race 
and class and creed may here unite in a 
single resolve to guide India to fashion her 
future well!” 

Before the arrival of the Commission, 
last week, Viceroy Irwin had vigorously 
exerted himself to forestall the sartal, 
both by conferences with Indian leaders 
and by an address to the Indian National 
Assembly, during which only the extreme 
Swarajist members absented themselves. 
When the Commission reached New Delhi 
they found this quiet, energetic representa- 
tive of the King-Emperor still resident in 
a mansion of simple pretensions some dis- 
tance from the site on which a splendid 
Viceregal Palace will eventually rise. 


Empire Notes 


Clattered smartly into Dublin, last weex, 
a troop of mounted infantry, escorting His 
Majesty’s newly appointed Governor Gen- 
eral of the Irish Free State, James Mc- 
Neill, who has been for the past four years 
Free State High Commissioner at London 
(Tim_E, Dec. 26 et ante). 

Alighting at Leinster House (Parlia- 
ment), His Excellency soon stood respect- 
fully in the presence of Free State Chief 
Justice Hugh Kennedy who solemnly ad- 
ministered the Governor General’s oath 
of office in both English and Gaelic. There- 
after unassuming Governor & Mrs. Mc- 
Neill quietly took up their residence in 
Phoenix Park, Dublin, at the Vice-regal 
Lodge. 

Irishfolk were content because the new 
Governor General is of their blood and has 
already served them diplomatically and 
well. Britons were not less pleased, re- 
calling Mr. McNeill’s loyal service to the 


Crown during more than a generation 
when he was a leading administrator and 
expert on public sanitation in the Indian 
Civil Service. 


Droll: was an adventure which befell 
last week, James Albert Edward Hamilton, 
Duke of Abercorn, since 1922 Governor 





©Keystone 
PREMIER RAYMOND POINCARE 


. with sly I-told-you-so’s. 
(See col. 3) 


of Northern Ireland. To his personal 
motor car the police of Belfast had just 
assigned a distinctive combination of 
lights, so that even at night instant right 
of way would be accorded to His Grace. 

Purring forth along the Hillsborough 
road, on a moonless night, the Ducal motor 
was suddenly hailed by a plump, deter- 
mined wench who had planted herself and 
a huge basket of eggs so strategically in 
the road that to circumvent either was 
impossible. Resolute, she wrenched open 
the limousine’s door and clambered in, 
clutching her basket, slumping down 
cheerily beside His Grace, who is four 
times a baron, twice a marquis, twice a 
viscount, as well as being Earl and Duke of 
Abercorn. Wench and Duke rode on into 
Belfast, jointly steadying the eggs. 

Eventually research established that the 
Belfast police had assigned to the Vice- 
regal car the same running lights as those 
already held by a local bus route. 


First in authority and prestige among 
news organs supporting the British Liberal 
Party is the famed Westminster Gazette, 
to which regularly contributes that patri- 
cian journalist, J. Alfred Spender, recently 
in the U. S. (Tre, Jan. 23). Last week 
the Westminster Gazetie quietly merged 
with the London Daily News, a more ma- 


terially potent Liberal daily, which has 
flourished vastly since Charles Dickens 
became its first editor, 82 years ago. As 
the fruit of last week’s merger there will 
shortly appear The Daily News and West- 
minster Gazette. Survives unmerged, in 
London, only one Liberal paper, the morn- 
ing Daily Chronicle. 


Folk Ways 


Stranger than the Afric prancings of the 
race of Hot & Tot* are the quaint folk 
ways of London playgoers wishful of 
economizing by sitting in the second bal- 
cony. Seats of such altitude are not re- 
served and can only be bought a short time 
before curtains rise. Therefore hardy 
balcony patrons gather betimes to form 
their amazing queues. 

Early standees may arrive for an espe- 
cially popular play on the midnight before 
—full 20 hours in advance. When flesh 
and blood can stand no longer, the queue 
folk rent camp stools from hucksters for 
a few pence each. Then, lest they topple 
in exhaustion from the stools, they fling 
several more coppers to street artists and 
organ grinders who essay to keep the queue 
awake. Finally standees and sittees dose 
themselves with coffee sold by vendors 
who cry loudly the first Hottentot syllable, 
‘hot... . WOE... ; Seon) 

Last week Edward of Wales commented 
sympathetically upon London theatre 
queues in addressing the Old Playgoers’ 
Club, a cozy, clannish company. Said he: 
“We who have seen a long line of very sad, 
pale, cold people queuing up for the first 
performance of a new play which is not 
going to open for 20 hours cannot help ad- 
miring the courage and tenacity of our 
countrymen. .. .” 

His Royal Highness displayed no cour- 
age but much eccentricity by arriving at 
the Old Playgoers’ banquet wearing a 
white dress cravat of such unique and 
blatant size that the ends of the bow 
measured three inches broad, completely 
masking his collar and neck. 


FRANCE 
High Steward 


Looms this spring a French general 
election. Will the “Sacred Union Cabinet” 
of Premier Raymond Poincaré hold to- 
gether and face the country as 1 unit? For 
months jockeying politicians have been 
trying to engineer a split. Last week a 
great speech, eight hours long, was de- 
livered on two successive days by Premier 
&: Finance Minister Poincaré. When he 
at down virtually all correspondents 
cabled that the union of his Cabinet for 
election purposes is now monolithic. Was 
this news? Characteristically, the U, S. 
press played down or omitted a story of 
quiet, constructive achievement, so lack- 
ing in the ever welcome promise that one 
more luckless European premier is about 
to fall. 

Plowing through mountains of statistics, 


*Hottentots are so called, as everyone knows, 
because of the incessant recurrence in their 
language of the syllables Aot and tot. 
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but enlivening his discourse with a running 
undercurrent of wit and a few sly I-told- 
you-so’s, M. Poincaré presented an 18- 
month record of brilliant financial steward- 
ship which no other living statesman can 
match. He has saved the franc from what 
seemed irretrievable decline, raised and 
stabilized it de facto at 25 to the dollar, 
drastically reduced the French internal 
debt, and accomplished all this without 
recourse to foreign credits and without 
having to secure ratification of the (in 
France) intensely unpopular Franco-U. S. 
debt settlement. 

Last week High Steward Poincaré com- 
pleted his indirect accounting and appeal 
to the electorate by shrewdly declaring that 
in 1928 he will (i.e. if supported at the 
general election) complete the fiscal re- 
habilitation of France by finally and legally 
stabilizing the franc. 


ITALY 


“Commandments” 


Italian Fascist clubs outside of Italy re- 
ceived, last week, from the office of Signor 
Benito Mussolini a series of imperative 
recommendations as to the conduct of 
their members. Examples: 

I. “Be disciplined abroad, just as I re- 
quire and impose discipline upon Italians 
at home. 

II. “Fascists who are abroad must be 
respectful to the laws of the country 
which gives them hospitality. They must 
give daily proof of this respect for the 
laws, and if necessary must give an ex- 
ample in such respect to citizens them- 
selves. 

III. “Respect the representatives of 
Italy abroad and obey their directions and 
instructions. 

IV. “Engage in works of charity for 
the benefit of Italians who are in need.” 

These admonitions, although obviously 
unenforceable, in the legal sense, were 
backed by a covering letter in which 
Signor Piero Parini, Secretary General of 
Foreign Fascist Organizations, declared: 
“The word of // Duce is a commandment 
which admits neither of glossing over nor 
of interpretations of any sort.” 


Soundings by Mussoline* 


Dictator Benito Mussolini and _ his 
brother, Editor Arnaldo Mussolini of J/ 
Popolo d’ Italia, both sounded off, last 
week, with characteristic belligerence— 
the one against the World Temporal, the 
other against the Church Spiritual would- 
be-Temporal of Rome. 

Big Brother Benito announced the in- 
corporation of the Fascist Militia as an 
“independent unit” in the Italian Army, 
declaring at a Fascist rally in Rome: “I 
am sure the Fascist legions fully deserve 
this honor. . . . They must become our 
shock troops—daggers between teeth, 
grenades in hand and supreme contempt 
of danger at heart.” 

Those who thought this sounded like 
the incorporation of a band of autono- 





*The plural of Mussolini is Mussolini. 


mous brigands in the Italian army were not 

reassured when // Duce concluded: 
“Many people hate us because we are 

Italians and because we are Fascisti. We 





ARNALDO MUSSOLINI 
. edits “The People of Italy.” 


must be ready to defend ourselves in 
both capacities.” 

Little Brother Arnaldo wrote editorially 
in Jl Popolo d’ Italia (unquestionably with 
Il Duce’s authority): “... A solution 
of the differences between the Roman 
Church and the Italian State will be im- 
possible for another half century.” 

Thus was significantly trumpeted the 
disastrous breakdown of recent Italo- 
Vatican negotiations which had seemed 
at one time to be drawing very near an 
amicable agreement. Pope Pius XI and 
Ii Duce were reported to have been in 
substantial concurrence on the proposition 
that the claims of the Holy See to tem- 
poral authority could be harmlessly sat- 
isfied by the recognition of a “Papal State” 
whose territories would include the Vat- 
ican properties and one or two remote 
hill towns. An alternative proposal was 
that all Roman Catholic churches in Italy 
should be given status as Papal State 
territory, thus dotting the land with in- 
numerable but innocuously minute ter- 
ritorial islands. Although J! Duce’s as- 
sent was never indicated in the case of 
the latter scheme, he was reputedly with- 
held from agreeing to the former only by 
the most persistent objections of the Fas- 
cist Grand Council, the one body in Italy 
which has sufficient political might to im- 
pose a modicum of restraint upon Big 
Brother Benito. 

Meanwhile the Beatissimus Pater, 
Achille Ambrogio Damiano Ratti, Pius 
XI, continues his pretensions to be the 
sovereign of a State by permitting the 
daily unfurling of the yellow and white 
flag of the Roman Church Temporal—a 
banner displayed even in the U. S., where 
few Protestants trouble to distinguish it 
from the crossed keys on a white field 
which is the standard of the Roman 
Church Spiritual. That “Rome” has in- 


deed many of the attributes to a State 
was shown again, last week, when the 
Holy See concluded a diplomatic pact with 
that flourishing State Temporal, Czecho- 
slovakia. (See below.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Rendering unto Prague 


Busy, efficient, persuasive Foreign Min- 
ister Dr. Eduard Benes rounded out 
momentously, last week, the political 
autonomy of Czechoslovakia into com- 
plete national religious autonomy. A 
lingering religious fly in the honey of 
Czechoslovak nationalism has been con- 
stituted by the fact that certain ancient 
dioceses held by German and Hungarian 
prelates with authority from the Pope have 
naturally overlapped the new and sover- 
eign frontier of Czechoslovakia. Gross 
and irksome has been the overlapping of 
the Hungarian diocese of Estergom, the 
German diocese of Breslau. Last week 
these points of friction and many another 
were neatly sanded down by the announce- 
ment that a modus vivendi had been signed 
between those two suave soothers of states 
and souls, Dr. Benes and the Papal Sec- 
retary of State, Pietro Cardinal Gasparri. 

Terms of the modus vivendi: 1) Roman 
Catholic diocesan boundaries to be revised 
where not in conformity with the Czecho- 
slovak frontier; 2) Roman Catholic heads 
of religious houses, provincial superiors, 
army chaplains, Bishops and Archbishops 
in Czechoslovakia to be created exclusively 
from among Czechoslovaks who must be 
acceptable to its Government and must 
take the oath of allegiance to the Re- 
public;* 3) The Roman Catholic Nuncio 
at Prague to be hereafter excused when the 
Diplomatic Corps and the Government of 
Czechoslovakia participate each year in 
the great national festival honoring the 
late, famed, fiery Protestant John Huss, 
national hero of Czechoslovaks,—and 
thorn in the Papal side. 

Bravest of martyrs, John Huss (c. 1373- 
1415) was the foremost intermediary in 
passing on from English Wycliffe to Ger- 
man Luther the torch which eventually 
kindled the Reformation. As such, he him- 
self became physically a torch, burned at 
the stake for heresy with ecstatic words 
upon his lips: “In the truth of that gospel 
which ...I have written, taught and 
preached, I now joyfully die!” 

Such a spirit, re-kindled in Czecho- 
slovakia, stands to them for all that has 
cloven their new, secular republic away 
from the Holy and Apostolic and Most 
Catholic oppressions of the fallen House 
of Habsburg. No wonder then, that two 
years ago Pope Pius XI wrathfully re- 
called Papal Nuncio Mgr. Francesco Mar- 
maggi from Prague, lest he be obliged to 





*During the pourparlers Dr. Benes advanced 
for bargaining purposes an extremely wily con- 
tention. He held that the ancient right of the 
Anointed Habsburgs to make Roman Catholic 
appointments in their realm had descended 
“naturally” to the present Republican State. 
While Cardinal Gasparri held out for and secured 
to the Papacy the technical right of appointment, 
Dr. Benes was able to cover this trump with the 
proviso that Papal appointments in Czechoslo- 
vakia shall be made only with the consent of 
the State. 
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participate in honoring a dead man whose 
spirit lives as an active enemy of the Holy 
See. From that overt act of recall sprang 
the negotiations so happily concluded last 


week. 
SPAIN 

70% Strike 

Chief of the industrial hives of Spain is 
Barcelona, where smart Hispano-Suiza 
motor cars are made, where boulevards are 
broad and new, where huge docks and 
sprawling factories are ever busy. Last 
week 70% of the workers in Barcelona 
struck, in protest against the imposition of 
an income tax upon small pay envelopes. 
The tax was levied by decree of Dictator- 
Premier- General Primo de_ Rivera, 
paunchy, florid, strong, who proposes to 
extend State assistance to the impoverished 
and lackadaisical farmers of Southern 
Spain at the expense of such industrialized 
Northern cities as Barcelona. 


GERMANY 
Decks Cleared 


A most brutally frank and clarifying 
discussion of the continued French occu- 
pation of part of the German Rhineland* 
took place, last week, at long range, be- 
tween Foreign Minister Dr. Gustav Strese- 
mann, addressing the Reichstag in smash- 
ing style, and Foreign Minister Aristide 
Briand of France, replying still more vig- 
orously before Le Sénat, in Paris. 

As does not often happen, the meaning 
of both august orators appeared most 
clearly and concisely from their actual 
words. So vociferously was each states- 
man cheered by his own parliamentary 
audience, without regard to party, that it 
could be truly said: “The people of Ger- 
many are debating with the people of 
France.” Excerpts: 

Stresemann: “Before all else we Ger- 
mans demand the evacuation of the Rhine- 
land. .-. . The Locarno agreement assures 
peace between Germany and France. Both 
nations obligate themselves through this 
agreement to forego all aggressive action 
against each other. Whosoever asks for 
more security than that doubts the 
pledged word and the signed treaty. 

“In addition to the renunciation of 
aggression between Germany and France, 
there is the English guarantee. Are the 
pledged word and power of England 
nothing to those who in France demand 
stronger security? Do they doubt the 
ability of England together with France, 
to fight Germany’s present-day army? 

“Tt is illogical to have a Locarno treaty 
and at the same time see the Rhineland 
occupied. The Locarno agreement was 
meant to be the beginning, not the end, 
of the new era of conciliation.” 


Briand (apostrophizing Stresemann 
with blazing frankness): “Locarno gives 
us all the security on the Rhine we need, 


*Only the First Rhineland Occupied Zone 
(Cologne) has been evacuated (Time, Feb. 15, 
1926). According to the Treaty of Versailles 
the Second Zone (Coblenz) and the Third (May- 
ence) are to be evacuated on Jan. 1, 1930 and 
1935 respectively, 


but . . . if you Germans want us out [of 
the Rhineland] sooner than 1935 you will 
hurry along with the commercialization 
of your reparation debt and the fulfillment 





Herr Doktor STRESEMANN 


He was seen in the olive garden. 


of all disarmament conditions, then we will 
be only too pleased to go... .” 

. When he [Dr. Stresemann] takes 
a walk in the olive garden of Locarno he 
has the habit of stretching out his hand to 
receive rather than to give.” 

Significance. At one stroke the prob- 
lem of the Occupied Rhineland has been 
officially removed by the occupying Power 
from the plane of military security to that 
of financial security. 

With hypocrisy thus cleared away, the 
opportunity is indicated for Germany to 
buy early evacuation of the Rhineland. 
French hopes that she will offer to do so 
were voiced, last week, by M. Briand: 
“This problem of peace should be linked 
up with that of reparations, and I hope 
that the year 1928 will not close without 
a settlement of the grave question as a 
whole.” 

Expression of such “hopes” amounts to 
giving notice that the whole structure of 
interallied debts and German reparations 
must shortly be readjusted. That is the 
view of Agent General of Reparations 
Seymour Parker Gilbert, who has recently 
conveyed his conclusions to the Cabinets 
at Washington, London, Paris and Berlin 
(Time, Dec. 26) by personal visits to 
those governments. 

That the precipitation of events will be 
discreet and orderly was to be inferred 
from the fact that Dr. Stresemann an- 
nounced, last week, his intention of going 
immediately to Cannes, French Riviera, 
“on a long vacation to restore my health.” 
Although the good Herr Doktor has un- 
doubtedly suffered from influenza of late 
(TrmE, Jan. 30), he is apt to negotiate as 
well as recuperate in France. 


AUSTRIA 
Ordeal by Bombs 


Lolling each night before palpitant play- 
goers at Vienna, a black buck Negro toys 
with white, honey-haired girls, boasting 
that no woman of their race has yet re- 
sisted him. The scene is the climax of 
Johnnie, a jazz opera now the hit-show of 
Vienna. One night last week, race-con- 
scious Austrian students rebuked the de- 
cadence of an audience which was applaud- 
ing Johnnie by tossing from the balcony 
numerous assorted smoke, stench and 
sneeze bombs. . . 

Next morning there arrived inoppor- 
tunely at Vienna famed U. S. negroid 
danseuse Josephine Baker—in figure like a 
long string bean, in color a prepossessing 
tawny chocolate, and in motion either 
sinuously undulant or mechanistically 
“jazz mad.” Would she, whom smart 
Paris has huzzahed at the Folies-Bergére 
and toasted at her own night club, Chez 
Josephine Baker, be rudely welcomed 
among Viennese as is the hardy pilgrim 
who ventures among disapproving skunks? 

Prudently a strong police escort was 
accorded Miss Baker between the station 
and her hotel. Thereafter, although a few 
students skulked in the vicinity for some 
hours, La Baker was not subjected, last 
week, to ordeal by bombs. 

She was, however, at least temporarily, 
restrained from making a stage appear- 
ance by the City Council of Vienna which 
delayed and temporized when besought to 
issue a license by her manager. Finally, 
lest the powers of darkness should triumph, 
a deputation of rival Christian Socialists 
waited upon their great but dour leader, 
Monsignor Ignaz Seipel, Chancellor of 
Austria, and besought him to “prevent the 
nude, brazen-faced and heathen dances of 
Fraeulein Josephine Baker from taking 
place anywhere in Austria.” 

Chancellor Seipel, perhaps reliably in- 
formed that Miss Baker always wears 
some article of adornment when she 
dances, sternly cut short a Deputy who 
rose in Parliament to interpolate the Gov- 
ernment upon its intentions. 


HUNGARY 
Jew Plucked 


A rich Jew came unto judgment, last 
week at Budapest. Soon he _ stood, 
plucked, gasping and stunned, under sen- 
tence to pay a fine equivalent to $500,000 
and to serve seven years imprisonment at 
hard labor. What crime could fit so mon- 
strous a punishment? 

Six years ago the criminal, Baron Lud- 
wig Havatny, onetime Hungarian Minister 
of Finance, retired sugar merchant, 
launched into journalism at Vienna and 
wrote a series of articles attacking Count 
Stephen Bethlen, then as now the reac- 
tionary Prime Minister of Hungary, but 
at that time grappling desperately to estab- 
lish his government. Count Bethlen’s was 
a “White Terror” as opposed to the pre- 
vious “Red Terror” of Hungarian Com- 
munists under the notorious Bela Kun. 

Attacks thrust home at such a moment 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





are keenly felt. For six years Count Beth- 
len’s police have been ready to pounce 
upon Jew Baron Havatny should he un- 
warily return to anti-Semitic Budapest. 
Recently he returned, lulled into false se- 
curity by the technical expiration of the 
original order for his arrest. Friends of 
Count Bethlen had, moreover, allegedly 
assured Baron Havatny that his attacks 
had been “forgotten.” Last week he was 
arrested on a new warrant, learned that 
stern, glacial, silent Dictator Count Beth- 
len does not forget. 

Justice Tueroeky, who sentenced the 
prisoner, calmly ruled out of consideration 
his many writings of a generally patriotic, 
pro-Hungarian character. All that mat- 
tered was the six-year-old attack upon 
the present Hungarian regime. For that, 
vengeance. 

Throughout the trial Count Bethlen 
could curl his thin lips over a telegraphic 
appeal for mercy despatched to him from 
Berlin by several authors of world fame 
who have followed with approval the lit- 
erary flowering of luckless Baron Havatny. 
Signers of the telegram included Gerhart 
Hauptmann (dean of German dramatists), 
Arthur Schnitzler (smartest of Austrian 
dramatists) and Sinclair Lewis (now re- 
siding in Berlin). They appealed to Count 
Bethlen: “We turn to you in order to 
say a word for our personal friend and 
highly treasured colleague, Baron Ha- 
vatny. We hope your wisdom will save 
a man such as Baron Havatny from be- 
ing sentenced merely because, in other 
and more confused times than these, he 
thought and acted other than you think 
Ee, Se 


RUSSIA 


Ouiet 


Despite persistent rumors of unrest and 
revolutionary uprisings in Russia, the 
ablest U. S. correspondent in Moscow, 
famed Walter Duranty of the New York 
Times, cabled categorically, last week: 
“. . . Everything is quiet from Vladivos- 
tok to the Rumanian border.” 


NORWAY 
“Pink”? Cabinet 


Up to power stepped, last week, the first 
so-called “Labor” Cabinet of Norway, a 
group of Socialist and Communist states- 
nen whose political complexions are if 
not red extremely pink. Their first act 
was to propose that military training shall 
be abandoned this year, and that the State 
shall undertake a national monopoly to 
buy and distribute grain. Has Norway 
then “gone Red?” To know her people is 
to understand how laughable is such a 
suggestion. 

For a long time the political trend has 
been toward the Left, but the electorate, 
while increasingly enamoured of more and 
more advanced social legislation, retains 
its poise, stability, and that deep and 
broad democracy which is bred in the 
Norwegian bone, a heritage from sturdy 
Vikings. Therefore since the Socialist and 
Communist parties achieved between them 
61 of the 150 seats in the Storting, at the 


elections of last Fall, they have been given 
an opportunity, which flowered last week, 
of expounding and testing their theories 
from the part of Power. Cannily watching 
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Mr. & Mrs. NATHAN STRAUS 
“.. areward ... beyond price.” 
(See col. 3) 


the situation and holding a salutary whip 
hand are a group of enlightened Conserva- 
tives who are adding to the 61 pink votes 
their own and thus giving the new Cabinet 
a slim majority. As Premier the pinks 
have put forward former Speaker of the 
Storting, Christopher Hornsrud, veteran 
of many a stormy debate. 


CHINA 
New Policy 


Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, _ political 
chieftain and military generalissimo of the 
Nationalist Government at Nanking, final- 
ly convoked last week the long expected 
Nationalist Party Congress (Time, Jan. 2, 
Jan. 9) with only 25 of fhe expected 36 
major delegates present. Standing before 
them, Chiang seemed more than ever slim, 
boyish and somehow brittle; but his pres- 
tige is that of the man who led a peasant 
and proletarian army to the conquest of 
half of China (Trme, Dec. 13, 1926). The 
partial collapse of that avowedly revolu- 
tionary movement and its diversion into a 
moderate and narrower channel resulted, 
last week, in the whistling of a new tune 
by Marshal Chiang. Obviously he was bid- 
ding for support by the rich merchant 
class when he said: 

“The Kuomintang (Nationalist) policy 
was one of destruction. The people were 
used as tools in a class struggle and misled 
by various fallacious theories. In order 
to place the party on a firm foundation, 
this policy of destruction must be changed 
to one of construction and the class strug- 
gle must be replaced by mutual help and 
co-operation.” 

The Conference then began to draft a 
program of civil and military reorganiza- 
tion along strictly conservative lines. 


* Sees 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 





Nathan Straus, philanthropist, Zionist, 
last half of Abraham & Straus (famed 
Brooklyn department store), became 80 
years old, in Mamaroneck, N. Y. He gave 
another $100,000 for reconstruction work 
in Palestine (making a total of $1,500,000). 
His wife lit a candle on a monster birthday 
cake and kissed him. Letters of congratu- 
lation showered upon him from the clergy, 
from financiers, from almost all State 
governors, from the Cabinet, from Presi- 
dent Coolidge, who remarked how well be- 
loved is Nathan Straus and said: “Such a 
reward is beyond price.” Mr. Straus re- 
peated his motto: “Give while you live.” 


Mrs. Rufus T. Bush, mother of Irving 
T. Bush, owner of the famed Bush Ter- 
minal, Brooklyn, last week sent his yacht a 
present. The boat, building in Germany, 
will have no filthy foreign wine over her 
bows at christening. A California vintage, 
40 years old, was despatched to Dresden 
to help entitle her Coronet. 


Marion Nevada Talley, youngest man 
or woman in Who’s Who, makes more 
money than most of that distinguished 
company. Just old enough to vote, she 
has earned $334,892 in the last two years 
in addition to her Metropolitan Opera 
salary. Buxom sweet singer from the 
middle west, she is sought for concerts 
the country over. The figure was divulged 
last week by concert manager Francis C. 
Coppicus with whom Miss Talley is about 
to part on none too friendly terms. 


James Gilliland Simpson, Canon of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, visiting the 
U. S., attended the dinner of the Church 
Club, in Manhattan. After the banquet 
was over, he rose to his feet, looked fixedly 
toward the ceiling and delivered a short 
oration on U. S. customs and eccentricities. 
Said he: “. . . I have not yet summoned 
up courage enough to enthrone myself 
like Buddha in one of your shoe-shine 
parlors.” 


Thomas Alva Edison, pseudo-atavistic, 
grows expert with cocoanuts. At the South 
Florida fair blue ribbons were tacked to 
his cocoanuts. He had the best; also the 
largest cluster. Luther Burbank started 
him in the cocoanut game. Recently Mr. 
Edison extended his Florida agricultural 
activities to experiments for rubber vines. 


George Eastman, going through Africa 
with gun and camera, came upon a white 
rhinoceros. The rare brute looked at him 
loweringly; he looked at the brute steadily 
along rifle sights; shot it dead. 
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ART 


Auction Sold 


The two most important, most active 
art auction rooms in the U. S. are the 
Anderson Galleries and the American Art 
Galleries, both in Manhattan. Last week, 
Cortland Field Bishop, the owner of the 
latter, made a purchase from Mitcheil 
Kennerley, book publisher, connoisseur, 
and president of the Anderson Galleries. 
The exact price of his purchase he refused 
to divulge; almost certainly it was more 
than $1,000,000. In exchange, Mr. Bishop 
acquired control of the Anderson Galleries. 
No real estate, no stock, not even a 
chipped picture frame changed hands. By 
buying the Anderson Galleries, Mr. Bishop 
had merely purchased access to its clien- 
tele, the- opportunity to pay rent on an 
old four-story building, and a vast quan- 
tity of that dubious commodity described, 
in financial sheets and aeronautical des- 
patches, as “goodwill.” 

Of late, the type of property handled by 
the two galleries has differed little. Not 
so in the past: the Anderson Galleries, 
founded about 45 years ago and known 
as “Bangs,” specialized in book sales; 
the American Galleries, which was started 
in the early 80’s and thrived thereafter 
under Gustavus T. Kirby, was a far more 
pretentious organization. Its evening auc- 
tion sales of paintings and oriental knick- 
knacks, held at Chickering Hall, were 
social diversions. Manhattan art patrons 
would fill themselves with quail and 
chilled champagne, call for their brough- 
ams, and drive through the streets, quite 
quiet except for the soft drumming of 
horses’ hoofs, to the auction room. The 
men would smoke long cigars during the 
sale and bid furiously because it was good 
fun and a Wall Street habit. 

Mitchell Kennerley took over the An- 
derson Galleries when it was an obscure 
and relatively insignificant house; since 
then he has increased its business to an 
enormous extent. The Leverhulme sale, 
held in his rooms two years ago, was 
probably the most spectacular art auction 
ever held in the U. S. The American Gal- 
leries, nonetheless, is still ahead; its total 
business averages about $6,000,000 a 
year. When the two galleries are merged, 
they will accept bids which aggregate 
about $09,000,000 every year; thus sur- 
passing, financially at least, famed Chris- 
tie’s, in London, which has, during the 
last 150 years, housed more beautiful 
paintings than the Louvre. 

Cortland Field Bishop bought the 
American Galleries five years ago. His 
interest in art auctions went back to the 
days when his father had taken him to the 
sales at Chickering Hall and he had felt 
for the first time the insidious excitement 
and the delicious thrill of bidding for 
beautiful things. Since then, he has 
dropped in at many auctions, adding to his 
private collection of French books, manu- 
scripts, prints, and etchings. Had _ his 
father never taken him to Chickering Hall, 
Cortland Bishop would probably have 
been an inventor. He surprised his neigh- 
bors at Lenox, Mass., by buying a baby 
tank; in this staggering vehicle he would 
ride amiably up and down the solemn 
rocks and rills of New England, accom- 








panied by two or more large, barking, 
shaggy dogs. Verbose, clever, dynamic, 
Cortland Bishop has vast enthusiasms; it 
is now his plan for the indefinite future 
to build, upon one of his properties in 
Manhattan, an art auction gallery that will 
enable him to surpass Christie’s in every 
detail and thus to secure for U. S. collec- 
tors some of the great paintings that have 
hitherto escaped them. 


Dicta 


In Paris, in the city to which people 
have come for centuries when they wished 
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RatpH ApAMS CRAM 


. concrete religion.” 


to create beauty or to have it admired, 
where even a roly-poly pastry cook may 
wear a long tie and the title of the proud- 
est profession, Ralph Adams Cram, famed 
U. S. architect, last week addressed the 
American Club: 

“The arts of the world are suffering an 
eclipse,” said Architect Cram. “Creative 
music has almost ceased. Painting has 
fallen back and sculpture is in almost the 
same condition.” Soon Architect Cram 
qualified this lugubrious assertion: “All 
the arts except American architecture 
have fallen back. The revival of Ameri- 
can architecture since 1880 is one of the 
most remarkable manifestations of mod- 
ern history. 

“Ten years after the Civii War Ameri- 
can architecture had reached the lowest 
depths of degeneration. There has been 
no parallel to the American architecture 
of that period in all history. 

“Today, however, it is on a higher level 
than that of any other country in the 
world.” 

Those who supposed that Architect 
Cram, when he spoke of “the higher level,” 
was referring to the silver splinters of sky- 
scrapers in Manhattan and _ elsewhere, 
were soon disabused. Architect Cram, 
apostle of the gothic, has only an academic 
interest in these astonishing and often 
beautiful towers. He disapproved of 
them on principle but said that he “would 


like to try to build one.” Himself a great 
builder of churches, he referred to U. S. 
religious monuments: 

“In church building we have eclipsed 
England, which until thirty years ago led 
the world. We have also surpassed France, 
which produced such magnificent churches 
in the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

“Nowhere in Europe is ecclesiastical 
architecture expressing definite, concrete 
religion. Gothic is the perfect voicing of 
this, and nowhere is it to be found in mod- 
ern work except in the United States.” 


RELIGION 


Unity, Communion 

When Jefferson Davis was President of 
the Southern Confederacy, he and Robert 
E. Lee were accustomed to attend services 
in St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Richmond, Va. The most fashionable 
church in the South, its pews were filled 
every Sunday with arch, starched ladies, 
who often took only a perfunctory interest 
in the services, and elaborately gallant 
grandees who, with some show of munifi- 
cence, dropped their confederate green- 
backs into the collection plate. St. Paul’s 
is still a fashionable church. Its rector, 
the Rev. Dr. Beverley Dandridge Tucker 
Jr., last week pleased most of his parish- 
ioners, surprised some of them, as he sur- 
prised many other Episcopalians, by an- 
nouncing that in future he would receive 
into communicant membership, without 
the rite of confirmation, members of other 
Christian denominations. 

The rubrics of his church provide that 
no person be given Holy Communion until 
confirmed or desirous of being confirmed. 
Said Dr. Tucker: “. . . I am only doing 
openly and permitting persons of other de- 
nominatiors to do habitually what has 
been done sub rosa and occasionally for 
many years.” 

A similar innovation had been made the 
week before by the Rev. Dr. Peter Ainslie, 
pastor of-the Christian Temple in Balti- 
more. The essential purpose which 
prompted Dr. Tucker and Dr. Ainslie to 
such action was well expressed by the 
former: “The first step in a unity of 
Christian peoples is for the Protestant 
sects to get together. There can be no 
real discussion of a union as long as Rome 
is forced to deal with numerous sects, all 
holding divergent beliefs.” 








A less individual move toward Protestant 
unity was detailed in the final report of 
the World Conference on Faith and Order, 
held at Lausanne, Switzerland, last sum- 
mer. Formulated by a committee of which 
Peter Ainslie was one of the members, the 
report was made public last week by Bishop 
Charles H. Brent of the Episcopal Diocese 
of Western New York. It pointed out 
that “unity” of faith did not necessarily 
imply “uniformity” in the expression of 
faith; that co-operation in foreign mission 
fields, and the willingness of many Chris- 
tians to join “without regard for denomi- 
national differences” in the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper were evidences of 
church union, 
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LAW 


Healthy Oath 


Shyster lawyers propped unshined shoes 
on dirty desks and snickered. At Justice 
Joseph M. Proskauer of the New York 
Supreme Court* their giggles were aimed. 
He had suggested at the Bar Association 
that lawyers fortify their ethics. 

In deep carpeted downtown offices 
majestic attorneys reading Justiee Pros- 
kauer’s suggestion went into conference 
with their consciences. A lawyer is re- 
tained to win cases for his clients. Many 
a potent legal mind has found fame and 
money in acquittals for clients of whose 
guilt he must have been morally assured. 
Fame and money thus won and honored 
weaken respect for the profession by its 
own professionals. There are good law- 
yers who Stretch many a point of con- 
science to win cases. Justice Proskauer 
meditated on machinery to stop such 
stretching. 

In his meditations he bethought him of 
the Hippocratic Oath which doctors swear. 
Justice Proskauer sat down and _ busily 
drew up a lawyer’s oath. He would have 
every lawyer fortify his oath of admission 
to the Bar, saying: 

“T swear I will join with my ad- 

versary in waiving a jury trial wher- 
ever and whenever it can possibly be 
done without the sacrifice of a funda- 
mental right. I will join with my ad- 
versary in supporting a trial Justice in 
fair comment upon the evidence and 
reasonable direction to a jury on the 
facts. I will join with my adversary 
in fair concession of undisputed facts. 
I will not put an adversary to his 
proof in respect to facts whose exist- 
encé my client admits. I will refrain 
from merely formal or technical ob- 
jection to the admission of evidence. 
I will co-operate with the trial Justice 
and my adversary to secure a speedy, 
prompt and complete presentation of 
the facts of the case. I will neither 
make nor oppose interlocutory mo- 
tions unless they are of real and prac- 
tical importance. I will take no 
appeal unless I am satisfied that sub- 
stantial error has been committed and 
that a new trial should reasonably 
give a different result.” 

To this credo listeners, including many 
a distinguished lawyer, resolved complete 
approval. 








Hippocrates, “Father of Medicine,” 
ee . - vs , . . ike 
lived in the 5th Century B.c. and like 
Solon the “Law Giver” fixed rules for the 
conduct of his profession. His Oath, to 
which Justice Proskauer referred, is (in 
its Christianized version): 

“Blessed be God the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who is blessed for 
ever and ever, I lie not. 

“IT will bring no stain upon the 
learning of the medical art. Neither 
*The New York judicial system includes magi- 

strate courts (equivalent to police or municipal 
courts in other states), supreme courts (equiva- 
lent to county courts), appellate divisions of 
supreme courts (equivalent to courts of appeal) 
and courts of appeals (equivalent to the supreme 
court). Justice Proskauer is on the appellate 
division bench, 


will I give poison to anybody though 
asked to do so, nor will I suggest such 
a plan. Similarly I will not give treat- 
ment to women to cause abortion, 
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treatment neither from above nor be- 
low. But I will teach this art to those 
who require to learn it, without grudg- 
ing and without an indenture. I will 
use treatment to help the sick accord- 
ing to my ability and judgment. And 
in purity and in holiness will I guard 
my art. Into whatsoever houses I 
enter, I will do so to help the sick, 
keeping myself free from all wrong- 
doing, intentional or unintentional, 
tending to death of injury, and from 
fornication with bond or free, man or 
woman. Whatsoever in the course of 
practice I see or hear (or outside my 
practice in social intercourse) that 
ought not to be published abroad, I 
will not divulge, but consider such to 
be holy secrets. Now, if I keep this 
oath and break it not, may God be my 
helper in my life and art, and may 
I be honored among all- men for all 
time. If I keep faith well; but if I 
forswear myself may the opposite be- 
fall me.” 


SPORT 


Navy v. Princeton 


¢ 





] 





Sentimentalists over sports were dis- 
turbed to learn last week that the Army- 
Navy football game for 10928 is, after all, 
completely canceled. Navy announced 
curtly its football season would wind up 
Nov. 24 against Princeton. Again senti- 
mentalists started. For the first time in 
the history of the oldest rivalry in football 
(51 years) Princeton will meet a college 
other than Yale in her curtain game. After 
playing Yale Nov. 17, Princeton will jour- 
ney to Philadelphia against Navy. Stu- 
dents of the situation noted that the 
Princeton-Navy agreement carried a clause 
for two more years, the games to be played 


in October. Prophecies decreed an Army- 
Navy game in 1929. Meanwhile Army 
negotiated with Nebraska for a feature 
football match November, 10928. 


Eye Wash 


Tex Rickard trumpeted from Florida 
and the nation’s press picked up the echoes 
greedily. Said the famed promoter: “Jack 
Dempsey is through with the ring.” Said 
Fisticuffer Dempsey in California: “If 
Tex says so I guess it’s true.” Failing sight 
owing to socks in and about the eye were 
among the reasons offered. Skeptics of the 
press, long used to sound and fury mean- 
ing nothing but publicity, pointed out 
wearily that Dempsey would not be 
through with the ring until the public un- 
mistakably gave evidence of unwillingness 
to pay to see him fight. 


Box Office 


In the process of holding them, Yale 
football men at New Haven added $1,015,- 
705.31 to the University Athletic Associa- 
tion this past fiscal year. This fortune, 
considered the most money ever collected 
by a college box office, paid for every other 
sport at Yale. The net surplus was 
$41,541.08. 

Liniment, railroad fare, telegrams, 
spiked shoes, coaches’ salaries were so 
costly that every other sport showed a 
deficit. Crew cost Yale the most, $65,618; 
the Gun Club, least expensive, was a $651 
luxury. Visiting teams pocketed a third of 
the huge football monies. The rest went 
toward promoting adequate padding and 
feed for Yale athletes, toward athletic edu- 
cation, toward that potent plank in every 
college sales talk, ““Athletics-for-All.” 


Fast Women 


The minute portion of U. S. womanhood 
which is diligently muscular looks forward 
to a trip abroad this summer. For the 
first time in the history of athletics events 
for women* will be included in the track 
and field program of the Olympic Games. 
Last fortnight inquisitive investigators 
abruptly discovered that these events are 
listed in the official program with the 
men’s events. Controversy flamed whether 
or not women’s winnings would be totaled 
in- the championship point score. To the 
U. S. particularly the issue is important. 

In 1920.and 1924, the U. S. barely won 
the championships over Finland. So nar- 
row was the margin that weak women in 
the tournament might well destroy one of 
the proudest of U. S. records. The U. S. 
has won all Olympic Games since their 
modern renaissance in 1896. 


Hunting 


In the interior of Africa the fishing 
isn’t much, so they tell elephant stories. 
The Uganda game department last fort- 
night told this one, protesting truthfulness. 
A hunter shot an elephant. It fell down a 
hill. Two other elephants of the herd fol- 
lowing down the sharp declivity slipped in 
the trough made through the undergrowth, 
fell down the hill, hit the bottom with ele- 
phantine bumps, died. Hunters rarely 
kill three elephants with one shot. 


*1oo meter dash, Soo meter run (rare in 
U. S.), 400 meter relay, high jump, discus throw, 
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ED UCATION 


Mountain School 


On October 8, 1918, Sergeant Alvin C. 
York, single-handed, killed 20 Germans, 
captured Hill 240 in the Argonne, com- 
pelled the surrender of 132 Germans and 
37 machine guns. Having seen the world, 
he returned to his mountains, decided the 
mountaineers needed education, estab- 
lished the “York Foundation” to educate 
mountain children. Two years ago he 
started an industrial school in a single 
frame buiiding. Ninety students came, 
crowded it, convinced Hero York he 
needed $30,000 to build two new brick 
buildings. Yachtsman Carl G. Fisher gave 
him $10,000. Last week he came to New 
York to raise the rest, mingled unrecog- 
nized with guests in the lobby of the Hotel 
Astor. Said he: “The school is coming 
along fine.” 


Apes 

Thirty years ago, at her home in Havana, 
Mme. Rosalie Abreu began to collect live 
monkeys. She kept them in cages but 
under conditions as close as possible to 
nature. She brought chimpanzees from 
the Congo and from Sierra Leone. In 
Borneo her collectors caught the rare black 
ape—Mme. Abreu’s is the only live one in 
any collection. From Gibraltar came a 
Barbary ape, the only native European 
monkey. Africa and South America con- 
tributed lion monkeys. Thumbless spider 
monkeys swing merrily from the trees in 
this private zoo. In all, there are now 130 
monkeys representing 25 species. 

Last week it became known that Harvard 
anthropologists were co-operating with the 
Pathé Exchange, Inc., in making educa- 
tional movies of the monkeys. From Ha- 
vana came Anthropologist Frederick Hulse, 
with Pathé Cameraman Miller, bringing 
3,000 feet of film, picturing fiery orang- 
utans who showed fight when the camera 
clicked, other monkeys that showed fear, 
others that were friendly. 

When the Pathé laboratories have fin- 
ished developing the films they will send 
them to Harvard. There scientists will 
cut, edit, arrange, write captions, prepare 
two feature movies—one technical, for 
universities; the other elementary, for 
school courses in social geography. The 
films will be released to universities, 
schools, museums, not to theatres. The 
monkeys at Havana will remain in their 
accustomed seclusion, available for scien- 
tific study, but secure from tourists and 
the merely curious. 


Planetaria 

Youthful Germans will learn astrono- 
my from planetaria installed in eleven 
cities. Craning their necks from seats in 
the very centre of these imitation uni- 
verses, they will watch their professors 
speed up eternity, compel sun, moon and 
stars to step lively, giving their classes in 
a few minutes demonstrations of changes 
that take hundreds of centuries. The gyro- 
scopic motion of the earth (26,000 years) 
will be reduced to four minutes. The 
earth’s swing around the sun (one year) 


will be crowded into 7.3 seconds or slowed 
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“The school is coming along fine.” 
(See col. 1) 
down to seven minutes to make it easier 
to see. 

The Zeiss firm of Jena will sell these 
instruments only to cities, universities, 
museums, after guarantee that they will 
not be used for profit. Each a universe 
and a lecture room combined, these hun- 
dred-foot domes reproduce the movements 
of all heavenly bodies, but are available 
for ordinary class purposes when not 
wanted for astronomical demonstration. 
From his desk under the dome, with his 
class gathered around him, the professor 
will control the universe, while lecturing. 
The morning star will obey orders. 
Eclipses will be made to perform before 
the five minute bell. 

There will be one limitation only. The 
lecturer will have no pointer long enough 
to reach the outermost stars at the top of 
the planetarium. He will use a beam of 
light instead. 


SCIENCE — 
Last Relics 


Through the light-splotched, angular 
passages of Tut-ankh-Amen’s 3,300-year- 
old tomb at Luxor, Egypt, went Howard 
Carter and his troupe of delvers to make 
their ultimate uncovering in the burial 
chamber of the king, so gorgeously gilded 
after his youthful death. A great box of 
translucent alabaster had not been opened. 

It sat on a great sledge. The sledge was 
covered with a pall of silver; it had silver 
handles. The silver gleamed dully. Above, 
on the alabaster casket shone much gold— 
a dado, four seals and hasps. Explorer 
Carter’s men inched up the lid, moved it 
most carefully to the floor. The box was 
open for the first time since Tut-ankh- 
Amen’s priests made their incantations 
over it, since they set his soul on the path 
towards Amenti, the Region of the West 
where Osiris waited with his 42 judges to 
approve its virtue and permit its passage 
to the Egyptian Elysium, or condemn it to 
torment. 


Within the casket were what Howard 
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Carter expected to find—four Canopic jars, 
rotund and high-shouldered. Each stood 
for one of the tutelary demons of the dead 
—dog-headed Hapt (Hepy*) who repre- 
sented the north, man-headed Amset for 
the south, ape-headed Duamutef for the 
east, falcon-headed Kebhsenuf for the 
west. They had no power to wither the 
modern hands which gripped the covers 
of the jars and twisted gently. Removal 
was not difficult for each cover had a knob 
on it. Craftsmen had carved the knobs 
into careful and duplicate images of Tut- 
ankh-Amen’s head. 

The covers came loose and revealed 
standing upright inside each jar a small 
sarcophagus, the elaborate golden minia- 
ture of the great gold case that held the 
king’s mummy. The little coffins, within 
the Canopic jars, within the alabaster box 
on its sledge, within the long-sealed tomb 
suggested a great Chinese nest of boxes, 
one cunningly held within the other. 

The delvers opened the small gold sar- 
cophagi and found, as they knew they 
would find, that one had contained Tut- 
ankh-Amen’s liver & gall bladder, another, 
his lungs & heart, another, his stomach & 
large intestine, the fourth his small intes- 
tine. ‘They were the young king’s last 
relics, removed at his mummification. 


Dragon Lizards 


Consternation sent animals racing to 
their jungle cover on the Island of Komodo 
(one of the Dutch East Indies). A bird 
droned like a million flies above the trees. 
It did not flap its wings. Alan Cobham, 
British aviator in the plane, looked down 
and started with amazement, for scowling 
up at him from beneath their heavy orbital 
ridges were the very dragons of his nurs- 
ery books. And they were alive—huge, 
dark monsters nine feet long, who raised 
themselves on post-like legs to glare at 
the strange thing in the air. They showed 
no fear: during a million years all beasts 
on Komodo had fled from their voracity. 
The plane swooped low, roaring. That at 
last was intimidating. The beasts dropped 
to their bellies and scuttled into the 
swamps of Komodo. 

Some years ago a Dutch engineer swore 
that he had seen these monsters. Men 
disbelieved him. They might not have be- 
lieved Aviator Cobham. But two years 
ago William Douglas Burden of Manhattan 
led out an expedition, found the creatures, 
killed three, caught two more. The live 
ones he gave to the Bronx Zoo. They 
soon died and are now being pickled. The 
dead three he gave to the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, whose experts 
found them to be gigantic lizards, related 
to the monitor lizards of Australia. 
Museum taxidermists embalmed the three 
specimens, stuffed them, placed them in a 
realistic setting of Komodo reeds and 
trees, 

Last week, when the museum’s new Hall 
of Reptiles was opened for the first time 
by President Henry Fairfield Osborn, dis- 
tinguished visitors could see two night- 
mares poised fighting over a wild boar. A 
third one, a female, glared, waiting divi- 
sion of the lizard kill. 


*The spelling of Egyptian hieroglyphics varies 
among different schools of Egyptologists, 
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Talley’s Tiff 


Marion Nevada Talley, 21, buxom, 
sweet-voiced soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, openly broke last week 
with her concert manager, Francis C. Cop- 
picus. He is said te have told the public 
that Miss Talley was going to retire from 
concert singing for one year in order to 
study, that she had earned $334,892 from 
her concerts during the last two years (in 
addition to her Metropolitan Opera sal- 
ary). Miss Talley resented this “gross 
breach of confidence,” said: “In order to 
get rid of him [Coppicus], because I was 
dissatisfied with the work he was doing 
for me, I told him I was not singing next 
year... . Without doubt I will sing in 
concerts next season. In fact, I have 
already signed a contract with my new 
manager, George Engles, which will take 
effect as soon as my contract with Mr. 
Coppicus comes to an end in April.” 


Chicago in Boston 


A story about a courtesan written by 
Alphonse Daudet, for his sons “when they 
are twenty,” supplied Jules Massenet with 
a frail clothes line upon which to peg his 
watery songs. Chiefly because Mary 
Garden (“Our Mary’) must every season 
have a new role, this Sapho was presented 
last week in Boston, first stop on the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company’s annual 
mid-winter tour. 

Boston is cautious about its entertain- 
ment, but its inhabitants came in fashion- 
able crowds to see the whites of Miss 
Garden’s eyes rolling about with passion, 
pleasure or dismay. As Fanny Legrand, 
in a devil-red gown, they saw her gobble 
up the heart of innocent Jean Gaussin. 
With ill-disguised delight, they saw her 
track this peasant boy to his lodgings and 
take up residence therein. 

It annoyed them when Sculptor Caoudal 
spread a true scandal about Fanny, saying 
that she was the nakedest and not the 
least contaminated of all the artists’ 
models in Paris; but they were delighted 
when Fanny leaped upon this villain and 
clawed the collar off his neck. At the end, 
when Fanny slipped off to the country 
with her pure but honest well-beloved, in- 
terest waned. Bostonians had come to see 
Mary Garden do great and voluptuous 
acts of rage and excitement; satisfied in 
this desire, they decided that she had 
tilted a cracked mirror so that its faulty 
images could be forgotten as it caught and 
reflected her own glory. They came again 
to hear other singers sing better. 

Seventeen operas in two weeks made 
up the Boston run. Then the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company packed up its cos- 
tumes and picked up its skirts for a pil- 
grimage through the south to the Pacific. 
Reviewing the home season, Chicago 
operaddicts agreed that it had been in no 
way notable for novelties and revivals. 
Monna Vanna, Sapho, Linda Di Cha- 
mounix, doubtful additions to the rep- 
ertoire, had apparently displaced proved 
productions of Der Rosenkavalier, Don 
Giovanni, Pelléas. The new ballet had 
cavorted around in better style than the 


old one; but there had been an orchestral 
slump, in part produced by the new 
sunken pit. In the business offices, there 
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Mary GARDEN 


In devil red, she rolled her eyes. 


was no waiting for esthetic failures. 
President Samuel Insull shook the box- 
office records together and discovered that 
the 107 performances on the home stage 
would cost the guarantors some $450,000. 
This would not deprive the Chicago Com- 
pany of its new twenty-million, forty-two- 
story opera house, to be ready season after 
next. 


Centennial 


Five hundred torches pierced the black- 
ness of a Vienna night. Five hundred 
dark-coated figures crowded their way 
down a crooked street in the Himmel- 
pfortgrund, stopped before an empty 
house tucked away there, hummed an in- 
vocatory pitch and sang the Serenade of 
Franz Peter Schubert. So last week, on 
his birthday and at his birthplace, tribute 
was paid to the memory of a great com- 
poser. 

A hundred years have passed since 


young Franz Schubert was taken with 
typhus fever and died. Town officials 
were informed of his death... just 


another of those hungry-looking musical 
fellows. . . . They went to his lodgings, 
pounded on the door, pushed their way in 
when there was no answer. ... They 
made a formal list of his leavings—six 
pairs of shoes, a hat, thirteen pairs of 
socks, a shabby suit, a blanket or two. 
Ten dollars they appraised it, then found 


a pile of unpublished manuscripts and 
added two dollars more. But that was in 
1828. Since then the world has added to 
the list—some 600 songs, and masses, can- 
tatas, motets, hymns, operas and frag- 
ments of operas, piano sonatas, impromp- 
tus, dances and marches, string quartets, 
the bulk of ten symphonies, 

It is by his songs that Schubert is meas- 
ured today, by his Erlkdénig that he wrote 
when he was eighteen, by Who is Sylvia?, 
Litaney, Tod und das Madchen and the 
Standchen, by the songs that crept in to 
become the life of his last string quartets, 
his quintet, the C Major and the great 
Unfinished Symphony. In Vienna he was 
first just the thirteenth child of a Mora- 
vian peasant-schoolmaster and a dreary 
cook in a middle-class family. He was 
the bushy-haired, undersized choirboy in 
the Imperial Chapel, the one with the 
thick spectacles. He was the fecble violin- 
ist in a small school orchestra. He was the 
round-shouldered fellow teaching in his 
father’s parish school to dodge military 
service. He was the awkward, pasty-faced 
composer drifting about the city with 
never enough money to buy his own music 
paper. 

No one knew the Schubert to whom 
music and poetry were the same. No one 
saw him up early in the mornings, taking 
the lyrics of Goethe, of Schiller, of Shake- 
speare and putting them into music, one 
after the other, with incredible swiftness, 
writing first drafts and calling them done. 
What was a song-writer at best that 
Vienna should be mindful of him, Vienna 
who had her Beethoven there just around 
the corner making big symphonies and an 
opera? The Schubert operas with their 
trashy librettos were chaff compared to 
it. No one ever heard his symphonies, or 
of him, an awkward fellow, a song writer. 
... When he was thirty-one, before 


minds had time to change, Franz Schubert 
died. 

Now to commemorate him and his 
songs, musical organizations of the world 
have named 1928 as Schubert Centennial 
Year. Vienna did him first honor, began 
the New Year with Schubert on her or- 


chestral programs, Schubert in her song re- 
citals, Schubert in her churches. The U. S. 


Committee, under Otto Hermann Kahn, 
has elaborate plans. There will be: 1) an 
international composer’s contest extending 
throughout this spring, with prizes of 
$20,000 to be awarded by the Columbia 
Phonograph Co.; 2) outdoor singing fes- 
tivals during the spring and summer, in 
which choruses the country over will par- 
ticipate; 3) special Schubert concerts in 
the autumn at which there will be per- 
formed cycles of his chamber music, his 
piano music, his symphonies, and the pos- 
sible first U. S. performance of a Schubert 
opera; 4) special commemoration pro- 
grams to be given on Nov. 10, the anni- 
versary of his death. 

As first gesture, Chairman Kahn cabled 
last week to the Mayor of Vienna, asked 
him in behalf of the U. S. to place a birth- 
day wreath in the Schubert house. 
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Thirteen Times The 
Manpower af ‘Industry 


dustries today provide working 
capacity equal to 250 million 
workmen. That is more than 13 
times the actual number of men 
employed, How effectivel 
jarnty of “anseen” workers i 
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The Tank with the Flag 


- an object lesson for Industry 


It ‘was always the same story—the tank with the flag “got 
most of the hell” as the doughboys said. The fury of fire 
and steel was focused upon it—for the tank with the flag 
was more than mighty power. That flag was control—it 
flashed out orders that made many tanks forge ahead as 

<5 one—it was the control that decided how effectively the 
ae *brute force of the squadron would be used. 


In Industry today there are millions of horsepower— 
brute,force — the working capacity of electric motors. Like 


a 


“ff theMtanks in battle, this brute force must be accurately 
controlled to be truly effective. The control is vitally im- 
i portant. It merits concentrated attention. That is why 


: ‘keen industrial leaders are specifying Cutler-Hammer 
~4<@ Motor Controlfor their plant equipment. And that is why 
successful machinery builders feature Cutler-Hammer 


Control on the motorized machines they sell. 
The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1213 St. Paul Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 
- 









The commanding officer 
of atank squadron mains 
tains control of opera- 
tions by a flag signal. 
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24 TIME 
AERONAUTICS 
The Air Horse now 56 and well-to-do, leads a quiet life. 


Transportation is essentially a matter of 
horses. First the two-legged human horse; 
then the four-legged horse; then the iron 
horse; now the air horse. Conspicuous 
among air horses is the Wright Whirlwind 
motor, which propelled Lindbergh, Cham- 
berlin, Levine, Byrd, Maitland & Hegen- 
berger, Brock & Schlee across sundry 
oceans and continents. A tactless person 
once asked the designer of the Wright 
motor why he did not receive more glory 
for making this horse for heroes. The 
designer’s answer was brief: “Whoever 
heard of the name of Paul Revere’s 
horse ?” 

Not for his modesty but for “the great- 
est achievement in aviation in America 

. demonstrated by actual use during 
the preceding year,’ the National Aero- 
nautic Association awarded the Collier 
Trophy last week to Charles Lanier Law- 
rance, designer of the Wright Whirlwind 
motor, president of the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp. 

The Man. Schooled at fashionable 
Groton and graduated at Yale in 1905, Mr. 
Lawrance developed a sporting interest in 
racing automobiles. With two classmates, 
he built the BLM cars which experts said 
were efficient and powerful, but which did 
not win the Vanderbilt Cup races. Then 
he studied three years at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, learning more about 
airplanes than art. During the War he was 
assigned by the Navy to research work in 
the Aircraft Engine Division, where he 
produced the three-cylinder, 60-horse- 
power, air-cooled Lawrance motor. This 
motor was the forerunner of the famed 
Wright J5 Whirlwind, designed in 1921, 
taken over by the Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. in 1924 along with Mr. Lawrance. 

The Motors. The Wright J5 is a 200- 
horsepower motor with nine cylinders ar- 
ranged like the spokes of a wheel around 
the propeller shaft. The cylinders are 
cooled by the rushing air, but do not them- 
selves revolve (as in other types of air- 
cooled motors). The significant qualities 
of the Wright J5 are lightness of weight, 
simplicity, durability, practical foolproof- 
ness. It drives almost any airplane at a 
contented speed of 100 m.p.h., can do 130 
m.p.h., depending on the plane and flying 
conditions. Mr. Lawrance has recently 
perfected a 525-horsepower, nine-cylinder, 
air-cooled motor—big brother to the 
Wright Js. 

The Company is the successor to the 
name, organization and traditions of Or- 
ville and Wilbur Wright, who made the 
first successful mechanical flight in 1903— 
at Kittyhawk, N.C. (See col. 2.) They 
could get no financial backing in the U. S. 
So Wilbur Wright went to France. There, 
after more successful flights, he sold the 
French patents for $100,000. In the U. S., 
money then became available. The broth- 
ers built their Wright Aeronautical Labo- 
ratories at Dayton, Ohio, where they had 
started business as bicycle dealers. Wilbur 
Wright was the laboratories’ director until 
his death in 1912. Orville Wright has been 
director since. At Dayton, Orville Wright, 


He keeps an office in the downtown sec- 
tion. 
Apart from the laboratories was the 
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Who can name Paul Revere’s horse? 


Wright Aeronautical Co., with Orville 
Wright as chief engineer. In 10915 the 
company sold its patents to a group of 
New York financiers, who organized the 
present corporation. Its assets are now 
well over $2,000,000. With its factory at 
Paterson, N. J., it makes no airplanes, 
only motors for airplanes. 


Museum Piece 


In the famed air museum of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C., 
where the Spirit of St. Louis will be rolled 
to rest after her current journeys, the 
world’s first airplane may be forever a 
notable absentee. Last week the machine 
in which the Wright Brothers made their 
inaugural flight at Kittyhawk, N. C., in 
1903, started for a London museum. 

Patriots pounced upon Orville Wright in 
Dayton crying: “Why?” Mr. Wright had 
his reasons. The first was the Kittyhawk 
flight. The second was famed Samuel 
Pierpont Langley, onetime secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution. Able Langley 
had made many experiments in aviation 
including the construction of a machine 
capable of sustaining man in flight. When, 
some years gone, the Smithsonian wrote 
the Wrights for a machine, the original 
“wings of man” was offered. It was gently 
refused with the suggestion that a later 
Wright machine might be preferabie. It 
seems that the Smithsonian, honoring their 
secretary, had already in residence the 
Langley machine, placarded as the first 
heavier than air machine. Enlightening 
experiments had been made with this ma- 
chine in 1903, but it is a matter of record 
that the Wright ship was the first actually 
in flight. Orville, grieved that his machine 
would not go to Washington, asserted that 
such was his late brother Wilbur’s wish. 
But under the circumstances they pre- 
ferred London, and credit where credit is 
due. 

Dr. Charles Greeley Abbot, head of the 


Institution, gravely regretted Mr. Wright’s 
decision. He said the wording on the 
Langley placard had been altered; that the 
brothers Wright had long ago been pre- 
sented by the Institution with the Langley 
Medal for “the first successful flight.” 


For France 


Dieudonné Costes and Joseph Lebrix 
dropped out of the sky and added the 
keys of the city of New Orleans to their 
watch chains. Famed flyers, they have 
finally worked northward to the U. S. 
From France across the South Atlantic, up 
through South America, they have been 
spreading the gospel of French goodwill. 
Via Pensacola, Fla., they aim for Manhat- 
tan. Thence, given good luck, they will 
complete an immense wandering with a 
non-stop flight to Paris. 





MEDICINE 


Plastic Surgery 





Sadie Holland, a stenographer and 30, 
had bow legs and a burn-scarred shoulder. 
Last week she had a painful shoulder, no 
legs at all and was reported dying from 
“plastic” operations performed for $800 
at the Chicago Osteopathic Hospital by 
Doctors Henry Junius Schireson and S. D. 


Zaph. 
Dr. Schireson, whom the American 
Medical Association has ostracized for 


years but whom it could not prevent 
practicing in Illinois, has straightened 
Actress Fanny Brice’s nose, removed fat 
from “Peaches” Browning’s legs, and sued 
Lady Diana Manners for payment of 
work on her face. One of his publicity 
men once sued him for $50,000 for serv- 
ices rendered and he was in jail for more 
than one term, according to records of 
the American Medical Association. 

Persuaded by his skilled publicity, Sadie 
Holland went to Dr. Schireson for re- 
moval of her shoulder scar. He suggested 
that he could also straighten her legs for 
the $800. She consented. While he cut 
at the scar, Dr. Zaph (he says) worked 
thus: “The flesh [of a leg] was bared to 
the bone; an electric saw was used to cut 
wedges from the main leg bone, or tibia, 
and then the wound was sewed up. The 
limb was then placed in a cast and then 
left to straighten itself out ag the wedge 
closed together.” He added: “When the 
patient left the operating tab/e her con- 
dition was good.” 

But gangrene set in, because (he says) 
the woman was removed from the Osteo- 
pathic Hospital; because (say her rela- 
tives) Dr. Schireson bungled a needless 
operation. Other surgeons were obliged to 
amputate her legs above the knee in an 
effort to save her life. The Journal of 
the American Medical Association, of 
which Dr. Morris Fishbein is aggressive 
editor, last week called Henry Junius 
Schireson “Schireson—the Disgrace of 
Illinois.” 
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The Dalton ten-key ; | 

touch method line of a 


adding and account- 
ing machines is speed- 
ing the business day in 
more and more offices. 
The ledger and state- 
ment model shown 
is earning its cost 
over and over again 
wherever it is in use. 





that make up Remington Rand. You 
bring the achievements of one hun- 
dred and ten trained research en- 
gineers, of fifteen thousand skilled 
workmen, of four thousand sales 
representatives. You bring the prod- 
ucts of twenty-eight modern factor- 


4 Baws greatest achievements of the 

outstanding concerns in the 
Office Equipment Industry are com- 
bined in the products of Remington 
Rand. Whatever your requirement 
may be Remington Rand can fur- 
nish you the most highly developed 





























device,coupled with tested and approved methodsof operation. ies. You bring to your side a truly great organization. The 
When you call the Remington Rand man you bring to your Remington Rand man will come at your call. Remington 
side all the accumulated experience of all of the companies Rand Business Service Inc., 374 Broadway, New York. 


emington 


REMINGTON - KARDEX +: RAND > SAFE-CABINET 
DALTON: POWERS : KALAMAZOO 


BAKER VAWTER: LINE-A-TIME 
LIBRARY BUREAU 
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SHAVES 


OU get the difference with the first | 


dab of the brush. You spread it 
with the lather. INGRAM’s, the pioneer 
COOL shaving cream...coo/sand soothes 
the tiny nicks and scratches you don’t 
see but do feel. It leaves you a whole 
skin for the next shave. Men like its 
clean, pleasant odor. No after-shaving | 
lotion needed... INGRAM’s lather takes 
care of that. 





Even the package is different for 
this different shaving cream. INGRAM’s 
comes to you in a neat blue jar...with 
a wide mouth, You can see that you are 
using just the right amount. No waste. 
The cap keeps the cream properly under 
cover when you’re not shaving,,,and 
doesn’t roll under cover when you are. 


Over a million men now enjoy cool 
shaves with Ingram’s Shaving Cream. 
Twice assmany as last year. Three 
times as many as year before last. It 
won’t cost youanything to try Ingram’s. 


7 Free COOL Shaves Await You 


Most of the million men who now use 
Ingram’s évery day tried it first—at our 
expense. Be sure before you buy. Let 
Ingram’s prove itself on your own face. 
Just send the coupon and your 7 Free 
Shaves will go to you at once. Or, buy 
the full-size jar that will give you 120 
cool shaves for 50 cents. 


Ingrams Shaving Cream | 


COOLS and SOOTHES as you shave 


Fred F. Ingram Co. 


Established 1885 
73 10th Street, Detroit, Mich. Also Windsor, Can. 
1 want to test on my own face that difference you are 
claiming for your Cool, Soothing shaves, Piease send 
me the 7 FREE Shaves 
FEB I8B nnrecenncscrinssveennnn evsnesesnseenen weewmseneneeqossnvenmnenenneeneaneeconeese® 


Address 


FOR COOL 








BOOKS 
FICTION 


Cops and Robbers 


THE SQUEALER—Edgar Wallace— 
Doubleday, Doran ($2). 

THE MurRDER IN THE PALLANT—J. S. 
Fletcher—Kunopf ($2). 

THat DINNER AT BARDOLPH’s—R. A. J. 
Walling—Morrow ($2). 

THE Porrrait INvIsIBLE—Joseph Gol- 
lomb—Macmillan ($2). 

A “squealer” is a thief who betrays 
thieves. The squealer about whom Author 
Wallace has written is also a receiver of 














EpGAR WALLACE 
He squeals on squealers. 


stolen goods; when a robber refuses the 
meagre price which he offers for purloined 
bonds or jewels, the squealer tells the police 
on him. This is an insult rather than an 
injury to the police. The wily foxes who 
play in Scotland Yard resent the squealer’s 


impudently informative gratuities. Es- 
pecially, one Detective Barrabal who 
“stroked his silky moustache .. . with 


half-closed eyes. ‘Squealer,’ he said softly, 
‘I’m going to get you!’ ” 

But so multifarious are the disguises 
and devices with which Squealer cloaks 
his criminal doings that no one, not even 
the reader, can guess who he is. Dangerous 
doings centre around a London import and 
export concern; there is jolly old Frank 
Sutton, who runs this company; his gen- 
eral manager is a surly individual, Captain 
John Leslie, known to be an ex-convict, to 
whom Sutton in his generous but perhaps 
too innocent fashion has given “another 
chance ;” functioning under Captain Leslie 
is the inscrutable Tillman, always poking 
his nose into everyone’s business. Frank 
Sutton’s secretary, who seems to know 
him very well, is a hardened specimen; but 
Beryl Stedman, his fiancée, is a pure sweet 
girl. Her guardian is Lew Friedman, an 
ex-convict, reformed, very eager to effect 
her marriage to jolly Frank Sutton. There 
is also a newspaper reporter who scuttles 
about like a comic ghost. Robberies are 
going off all the time, like firecrackers, 
and Squealer is up to his tricks. It is 


plain that, in actuality, he is one of the per- 
sons named above. But which one? Is 
there any way to find out without waiting 
for the last chapter? 


There is. The squealer could not pos- 
sibly be Beryl Stedman because she is a 
pure sweet girl, the only one in the story. 
It could not be Captain Leslie because 
she loves him and because he is too surly 
and obviously criminal in his behavior, 
It could not be Lew Friedman because the 
finger of suspicion points at him too soon; 
nor will the astute reader mistake Tillman’s 
inscrutability for that of a “squealer.” 
Who wishes to marry Beryl Stedman 
although, she, while she admires his gen- 
erous, open nature, cannot bring herself 
to love him? Is not the squealer suspected 
of being a bigamist and is not merry Frank 
Sutton overfamiliar with his gaudy sec- 
retary? In the big unmasking scene at 
the end of the book, everything is neatly 
explained. Sutton is indeed the squealer 
and he will hang for his bad acts; his sec- 
retary is his accomplice. Captain Leslie 
is none other than the shrewd Detective 
Barrabal; he will marry Beryl. Tillman 
is a newsmonger, whose disagreeable im- 
posture does not prevent his comic con- 
frere from getting the real scoop on the 
squealer mystery. 

It is easy, though not conventional, to 
explain away a mystery story after read- 
ing it. In process of perusal, The Squealer 
is baffling enough; and though it is quite 
possible to determine the true identity of 
the criminal in a few moments of quiet 
rumination, readers will probably not care 
to spare these from their galloping journey 
through its pages. Author Wallace, an 
Englishman with a big severe face, knows 
well how to excite his morbid compatriots; 
in a day of detective stories that are less 
horrible and more like complicated acros- 
tics than those in which famed Sherlock 
Holmes so indefatigably performed, the 
name of Edgar Wallace wears at least a 
thorny remnant of the wreath that long 
ago surmounted the dark fancy of Conan 
Doyle. Once a news-&-Sunday-school-boy, 
then a young London rapscallion of mis- 
cellaneous tendencies, he is now a wealthy 
and prolific as well as an admired writer of 
mystery novels and mystery plays. 

The Squealer is by no means the only 
stalk in the wild wintry harvest of detec- 
tive stories. In The Murder in the Pallant, 
Author Fletcher, an American expert, 
beats loudly and with big sticks, upon this 
deep bass conundrum: who killed Mr. 
Postlethwaite? It might have been Lady 
Cardyne, it might have been a lodger with 
a cast in one eye, it might have been an 
office boy, a butler, a maid, either one of 
two clerks, or even Alderman Benniwell, 
the good friend of Police Superintendent 
Croft. Can curiosity, as well as the author, 
solve this mystery? Most assuredly. 
Author Joseph Smith Fletcher, once a dis- 
tinguished journalist, has on 32 different 
occasions purveyed to the public voracity 
for blood and deduction. He should be, 
and is, proficient. 

The Portrait Invisible, down to the de- 
layed adjective in its title, apes the grand 
manner. Its problem—who is the mur- 
derer of Judge Robert Craigin?—is harder 
to solve without looking for the answer in 
the back of the book. This is partly be- 
cause Author Gollomb does not waggle his 
index finger at the criminal as noticeably 
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as convention demands. Nonetheless 
famed Columnist Heywood Broun, at best 
a timid rascal, was frightened by the book 
and kept awake. That Dinner at Bar- 
dolph’s does not take itself so seriously. 
There are six men at a dinner party. One 
of them, a lecherous tub-of-guts, gets mur- 
dered. Who killed him? Surely the most 
likable member of the party. Not at all. 
The murderer, too, is a dirty thug. The 
detectives grab him just when he is about 
to escape by jumping out of the back 
cover. 

The stories mentioned above rate well. 
Others that do likewise are: 

THe House or Dr. Epwarpes—Francis 
Beeding—Little, Brown ($2). Lunatics, 
almost as bloodthirsty as the famed Count 
Dracula, prowl about Central Europe. 

THE VoIcE oF SEVEN SPARROWS—Harry 
Stephen Keeler—Dutton ($2). Murder, 
embezzlement, treasons, stratagems, spoils, 


all the way from New Orleans to Asia. A | 


man named Smith receives an envelope 
containing a deuce of spades with red 





Chinese characters; these are like the char- | 


acters in the story. 
TRAGEDY AT RAVENSTHORPE—J. J. Con- 


nington—Little, Brown ($2). The lights | 


go off at a masquerade party. Afterward, 
the somewhat patchy plot has as many 
complications as the measles. 

TRACKS IN THE SNow—Lord Charn- 
wood—Dial ($2). The famed biographer 
of Abraham Lincoln has a severe case of 
the ramifications. 

AMERICAN DETECTIVE STORIES—chosen 
by Carolyn Wells—Oxford University 
Press ($1.50). AMERICAN MySTERY 
Storres—chosen by Carolyn Wells—Ox- 
ford University Press ($1.50). Notable 
in each case for a short work by famed 
Edgar Allan Poe, U. S. hair-raisers are 
selected by a lady who is herself adept in 
barbarous inventions. 


New Decameron 


THE New DecaAMeERON—Edited by 
Hugh Chesterman — Brentano’s ($2) 
Most collections of short stories are un- 
satisfactory to read at one sitting in so 
far as the effect of each individual story 
is blurred and dissipated by the juxtaposi- 
tion of other, totally incongruous stories. 
The New Decameron, published annually, 
now for the fifth time, contains short fic- 
tions linked loosely together as were the 
tales in the Decameron of Giovanni Boc- 
caccio (1313-75). 

There is a party of prolix persons 
aboard a yacht—each tells a story which 
suggests a story to another member of 
the talkative congregation. The narra- 
tives, so garlanded together, demand the 
credulous and sympathetic mood which 
belongs to such a gathering. The Lady 
of Fashion’s Tale, by Author E. M. Dela- 
field, astutely probes the emotions of a 
woman whose lover is surfeited with her 
affection. In The Professor’s Tale, Gerald 
Bullett studies a middle-aged recollection 
of young and tragic love. Like these, the 
nine remaining stories are bizarre, moody, 
concerned with subtler emotions, with 
achieving subtler effects than short stories 
intended for magazine consumption. The 
best is perhaps A. E. Coppard’s Tale of 
the Detective’s Friend. 








F man set out to produce the most 
healthful cereal possible the results would be 
no better than nature’s whole wheat. The 
essential elements, the vitamins and bran for 
“roughage” are contained in the whole wheat 
grain. And Shredded Wheat offers you these 
in tasty, digestible form. Eat it with hot 
milk these days. It’s a breakfast you'll stand 
by and one that will stand by you. 








A summer home of outstanding beauty — 


wonderfully URELY you cannot help but admire the trim, 
F attractive appearance: of this Hodgson House. 
economieal Here is a comfortable home which can easily be 
erected without costly skilled labor. You can put 

a A up this Hodgson House at your favorite resort this 


summer. Contains a big, luxurious living-room, 
a large dining-room, kitchen, three bedrooms 
and bath. 
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There is a Hodgson plan to meet your every 
requirement. There are Hodgson play houses for 
children, garages, dog kennels, poultry houses, ete. 
Hodgson catalog A. P. gives prices, plans and 
complete information. Send for this interesting 
book today. E. F. Hodgson Company, 1108 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass.; 6 East 39th 


Street, New York City; Bradenton, Fla. 





Hodgson Portable Houses can be made 


in any size or plan to suit your present : 

individual foal Let us know your re- 

quirements and we will gladly work out a ouses 
plan for you. 








HERE 
MR.SECRETARY 
IS THE 
ANSWER 


OF ONE 
INDUSTRY 


Jo. 2 of a series inspired by the re- 
port of Secretary Hoover's Com- 
mittee On Elimination of Waste. 


PLANNING MOVES FIVE YEARS AHEAD 


Seasonal production with all its economic 
disturbance persists as an evil in many Ameri- 
can industries. But in telephone makiag it 
has well-nigh disappeared. 

Western Electric knows substantially what 
it must produce five years hence because of its 
close relation to the Bell System. ‘Telephone 
engineers, skilled in gauging population 
trends in the growth of telephone service, 
establish the requirements to which Western 
Electric directs existing production facilities, 
and provides for additional facilities when 
and where needed. 

What follows is a production curve rela- 
tively free of peaks and valleys. Inventories 
are kept ata minimum, machinery is busy, 
employment is stabilized, plant investment 
is accurately related to production needs, 
wages have progressively risen relative to the 
cost of living, while prices have been sub- 
stantially reduced. 


Thus does Western Electric, by balancing 
production with demand, eliminate waste in 
the great industry of telephone making. 


Western Electric 


Purchasers.. = ae Distributors 
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| Sleep, Baby, Sleep 


Greedy photographers for weeks had 


| been circling silently, hungrily around a 


little house in Manhattan’s tangled 
Greenwich Village. They had prowled 
darkly through abutting houses, peering 
out of windows, climbed walls, offered 
bribes. The bait was a baby. The baby’s 
mother was Grace Mailhouse Burnham. 
The baby’s father was unknown. Baby 
Vera had been eugenically conceived and 
born. Intelligent, well-to-do Mother 
Burnham had wanted a baby. These facts 
she admitted freely (Time, Jan. 30). 
Newspapers empurpled columns with the 
history, speculated as to papa, collected 
opinions from bigwigs and gumchewers. 
To deepen the secret of her collaborator’s 
identity, who had been chosen because he 
“had the proper eugenic background,” 
Mother Burnham refused to pose her 
progeny for photographers. Picture pa- 
pers pined. 

Last week Mother Burnham awoke one 
morning horrified. Plastered hugely across 
the first page of the Daily Mirror, Hearst 
tabloid, was Vera’s picture, heavily head- 
lined, triumphantly copyrighted. Mother 
Burnham eyed it narrowly; saw it was no 
fake. 

Within, the sheetlet gloated. Columns 
aired triumphantly the doings of Pho- 
tographer Richard Sarno in stealing the 
picture. Obtaining a top floor apartment 
next door he climbed out the skylight and 
crept to the roof edge. Patiently peering at 
the baby porch a floor below him, fortified 
with a roof repairman’s tools and a bland 
air of industry in case he was surprised, 
the hours slipped by. Swaddled thickly 
the baby slept below. It was dusk, and 
no picture. The next day Sarno crept 
out on his roof again. Late in the morning 
Baby Vera stirred, tossed. The tiny head, 
free of loving covers, lay exposed. Sarno 
swiftly exposed his picture plate, scuttled 
happily down the skylight, “beat” the 
town on the most difficult picture story of 


| the week. 


lexas Magazines 

J. 0-Way, | O-Wday, that’s where the tall 
corn grows. 

By thy rivers ; gently flowing, Illinoize, 
Illinoize. .. . 

Songs are all right. They go handily 
from mouth to mouth. But certainly the 
sovereign states of the U. S. have matters 
of more permanent value than dithyrambs. 
Texas has. What does it do with them? 


| It puts them into a new magazine called 


Bunker’s Monthly, 160 pages of eye-easy 
; g ) 


| type. Does Vermont (native state of Cal- 
| vin Coolidge) fill as many pages each 


month with readable material of its own 
efforts? No. Does Iowa (home state of 
Average American Citizen Roy Lewis 
Gray) do as well? No. 

Texas, of course, was once a republic 
in itself, a land where tradition makes 
bloody Alamo a Bunker Hill and Sam 
Houston a George Washington. It is now 
the largest state in the Union, the seat of 
the Democratic National Convention (at 
Houston). Bunker’s Monthly, however, 
is no passing boom sheet, no harp twang- 
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ing the glories of yester-year. It is sub- 
S S stantial in size, pleasing in appearance, 
broad in editorial content. New Yorkers 
— and Californians can read it with profit. 


It has subscribers in all states except Dela- 
ware, South Carolina, Vermont. Who 
ks had knows but what it may some day become 
the Atlantic Monthly of the prairies, oil 


a fields and canyons? It was several years 
prowled in the planning; the first two issues (Janu- 
peering ary, February) have appeared on schedule. 
offered Chester R. Bunker, president of the big- 
: baby’s gest printing plant in the southwest, put 
roham. up the money for Bunker’s Monthly. 

Baby Peter Molyneaux, 46, able newspaperman 


waa end and romantic historian, who came to Texas 
| ; to cure bad lungs and who was director of 
Mother - * 

publicity of the campaign that made Dan 


"% — Moody governor, is editor. 

ith the History. Texas has a past that gives 
ollected Editor Molyneaux and his readers much 
hewers. to think about. The French let the Span- 
orator’s jards have .Texas; and the Mexicans in 
ause he revolt took it away from the Spaniards. 
round.” Then in 1821 across the Sabine River 
se her came mild-mannered Stephen F. Austin of 


ure pa- Missouri and his band of settlers “to 2 
redeem Texas from its wilderness state by VY hen Grant Bult 


sy =) ‘ ” Ve ic 
ake one means of the plow alone.” Paradoxically, 


' eeenas these people became loyal citizens of the 
* tm Mexican Republic and ousted rebels from a Water Works 





» head. the land. But when Santa Anna, the Mexi- 
Mother can general of the dark and cruel eyes, 
was no turned his guns on the Alamo (Roman , 
Catholic mission at San Antonio), a dif- In the fall of 63 General 
‘olumns ferent story began. Colonel Travis, Davy ’ : 
. Bhs, Crockett and 180 Texans refused for Grant’s soldiers constructed a 
, eleven days to be ousted from the Alamo H 
ing the , Chat- 
rtment Their food and gunpowder gave out. water supply system 1 at 
rht. and Dozens of men and mules died side-by-side tanooga, Tennessee, as a war- 
ring at with dry, festered tongues. Children were 2 
ortified fed flies. Santa Anna brought up bigger time measure. 
a bland guns, battered down the stone walls of the 
rprised, Alamo, butchered the remaining haggard : 
thickly Texans in cold blood. Only a Negro and Today much of the cast iron 
sk. and a few women were spared. All through . hh 
) crept Texas cries went up: “Remember the | pipe laid sixty-four years ago, 
1orning Alamo.’ But Texans were not given to | any: os oe 
y head, cries without action. To get Santa Anna, still in excellent condition, 1s In 
" Sarno they chose a commander named Sam use by the City Water Com- 
cuttled Houston, 6 ft., 3 in. in his moccasins, of . 
t” the whom President Andrew Jackson said: pany of Chattanooga, one of our 
tory of “Thank God, there is one man at least idea 
‘ in Texas who was made by the Almighty oldest subsidiaries. 
and not by a tailor.”* Commander 
Houston wasted no time in routing : ‘ 
the Mexicans at the battle of San Jacinto In peace as 1n war, the first 
the tall and capturing General Santa Anna. | ae P a) 
Thus the raw-boned Republic of Texas needa Of any community 1s an 
linoize, clinched its independence. Soon it was 
recognized as a sovereign nation by the | abundance of pure water, and 
handily U. S., Great Britain, Belgium, France. | almost no property is more en- 
nly the Although most Texans looked to ultimate . : 
natters annexation by the U. S., yet there was one | during than the equipment 
‘rambs. president of the Republic,¢ Mirabeau F i i 
them? B. Lamar, who had a dream of empire. which supplies 3. 
- called He saw a cotton and mineral country | 
ye-easy without tariff restrictions, sending raw | 
of Cal- materials to England in exchange for 
s each manufactured products. England liked | An Industry That Never Shuts Down 
ts own this and her agents began to talk turkey | 
tate of with Texans. The U. S. Congress, alarmed 
Lewis lest the “golden moment to obtain Texas” 
be lost, adopted in 1845 a resolution to | 
epublic annex Texas. A year later the Mexican A W. Wi wok ( ANY 
makes War broke out, not because of the annexa- | MERICAN YWATER YVORKS» ECTRIC | OMP. 
d Sam tion of Texas, but (according to Editor | INCORPORATED 
is now ; : 
f *An exaggeration. 
seat ol }+Texas had four presidents: David G. Burnet 
ion (at (1836), Sam Houston (1836-38), Mirabeau B. 
ywever, Lamar (1838-41), Sam Houston (1841-44), 





Anson Jones (1844-46), 


twang- 
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Molyneaux in Bunker’s Monthly) because 
U. S. soldiers occupied Tamaulipas which 
was Mexican territory. 

Texas Today. Population, 5,308,483. 
Area, 265,896 square miles. Manufactured 
products, more than a billion dollars a 
year. Cotton crop, average of 4,000,000 
bales a year (largest in U. S.). Petroleum, 
142,618,000 barrels a year. And then there 
are cattle, sheep, iron ores, lumber, potash, 
gypsum, brick clays and helium, which 
caused Captain W. P. Erwin to predict 
that Texas will have “the greatest airport 
the world will ever know.” 

Perhaps it is because they have so much 
ground to cover that Texans tend to be 
long-legged. Some say Texans are a dizzy 
race ... polo ponies . ..a Riviera on 
the Rio Grande . . . black fingers in the 
sky in the oil fields . . . snow-white balls 
in the cotton country . . . daylight bank 
robbers of the younger generation... 
“Ma” Ferguson* Dan Moody for 
Vice President . . . shiny skyscrapers in 
Dallas, Galveston, Fort Worth ...a 
harbor for ocean steamers at Houston 
fifty miies from the sea... . high alti- 
tudes good for the lungs, low altitudes 
good for swimming. 


Bank Robbers. An immediate problem 
in Texas is revealed in the February Bunk- 
er’s Monthly by W. M. Massie, president 
of the Texas Bankers’ Association. He 
writes an article justifying his organiza- 

*Mrs. Miriam Amanda Ferguson, governess 
of Texas (1925-27). 


Investment Counsel 


i pe gathering of accurate facts about securities, 
business, and finance is a very specialized task. 
The classification and interpretation of such facts 
is the job of statistical experts. 


As the result of over 39 years’ experience in the 
investment field, we have developed a Statistical 
Department, which we believe, should be of real 
assistance to you in determining the values back of 
your securities. Its findings are utilized not only 


by ourselves, but by our customers, as a part of 
our regular service to them. 


We cordially invite investors unacquainted with our 
services to write to any of our offices for an unprejudiced 
statistical report on one or more of their investments 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaBLisHED 1888 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


Member: of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 


PORTLAND, ME. 


TIME 


tion’s standing offer of reward posted in 
1,500 banks: 
$5,000 for each DEAD ROBBER 
Not one cent for a hundred live ones 

Mr. Massie believes that live bank rob- 
bers “rarely are identified, more rarely 
convicted, and most rarely kept in the 
penitentiary when sent there—all of which 
operations are troublesome and costly.” 
He points with a banker’s pride & joy to 
the three dead and two wounded robbers, 
the captured gang and the single success- 
ful burglary during the six weeks which 
the $5,000 rewards have been in effect. 
He neglects to state that two innocent 
Mexicans were shot in front of a bank in 
Midland, Tex., for the sake of rewards—a 
fact which caused the distant New York 
World to cry: “|This shows] how vicious 
it is to meddle with the principles and 
processes of the law.” 


Houston Gargoyle. The Texan 
younger generation, by no means entirely 
given to bank robbing, is reading with 
gusto a weekly, entitled the Houston Gar- 
goyle, which appeared in January. A 
sample of its humor may be found on a 
page headed, “I Hereby Resolve”: 

“Al Smith—That I will join the Ku 
Klux Klan and invite Bill McAdoo to have 
a cup of tea.’ 

“McAdoo—That I will accept Al’s invi- 
tation and surprise him by bringing a wee 
drappie on the hip.’ ” 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 
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Dissent dane 


Engaged. Miss Dorothy James Smart, 
blonde, beautiful model for hundreds of 
clothing ads; to Edward Lyman Bill, Man- 
hattan publisher (The Music Trade Re- 
view, Talking Machine World, Carpet & 
Rug News, etc. etc.). 


Engaged. Miss Mary Morris Hincks, 
direct descendant of John Hart, first grad- 
uate of Yale, of Bridgeport, Conn.; to 
Florimond Joseph MDusossoit, onetime 
(1917) captain of the Dartmouth football 
eleven, Southern Advertising Manager of 
Time, the newsmagazine. 


Married. Edward Coleman Delafield, 
50, president of the Bank of America, 
director of many corporations; to Miss 
Clelia C. Benjamin, amateur actress, of 
Manhattan; in Greenwich, Conn. 


Married. Eugene Dieudonne, recently 
pardoned life-term convict who escaped 
from Devil’s Island; to his former wife 
who divorced him 16 years ago, at his own 


' command, when he was first sentenced; 


in Paris. 


Married. Reinald Werrenrath, 44, 
famed baritone; to Miss Verna Nidig, of 
Washington, D. C.; in Weehawken, N. J. 


Married. Captain the Hon. Michael 
Bowes-Lyon, brother of the Duchess of 
York; to Miss Elizabeth Cator, one of 
the bridesmaids at the wedding of the 
Duchess; in London. 

Died. Leopold Guy Frances Maynard 
Greville, Sixth Earl of Warwick, 45, hero 
of three wars, British attaché in 1917 to 
the staff of General Pershing; after a long 
illness; at his home in Hove, Sussex. 


Died. William Cordes, 55, onetime 
newsboy, president of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush Co. Inc.; of pneumonia; in North- 
ampton, Mass. 


Died. Hugh Ambrose (“Hughey”) Jen- 
nings, 58, famed, friendly, freckled, red- 
haired shortstop, onetime manager of the 
Baltimore Orioles, the Detroit Tigers 
(when they won three pennants in 1907, 
1908, 1909) and field manager of the New 
York Giants; of meningitis; at his home 
in Scranton, Pa. 


Died. Dr. Johannes Fibiger, 60, famed 
for research on cancer, winner of the 
Nobel prize for medicine in 1926; at 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Died. Aram J. Pothier, 73, social- 
minded Governor of Rhode Island, long 
in office (1909-15, 1925-27), first person 
of French-Canadian birth to become gov- 
ernor in any State; at his home in Woon- 
socket, R. I. 


Died. The Rev. Dr. William Elliot 
Griffis, 84, organizer in 1870 of Japan’s 
first public schools, of heart disease; in 
Winter Park, Fla. 
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The problem of “what to lead” 
with only three tricks to play is 
so vital that it?s worth studying. 
To play the last cards of four 
given hands is fascinating and 
absorbing to a sound player. 


Sidney S. Lenz, “the court of 
last resort” on all Bridge prob- 
lems, will personally conduct in 
JUDGE the outstanding feature 
of this year’s Auction Bridge 
Season. A contest for the solu- 
tion of problem hands is briefly 
described below. Through 
JUDGE, Mtr. Lenz will award 
prizes every week, and at the 
end of the series of problems, 
he will award trophies of ster- 
ling silver by Gorham. 


JUDGE readers will have the 
opportunity to observe, study and 
share in the almost uncanny 
knowledge and skill of the expert 
to whom all authorities defer. 


Sidney S. Lenz 
The World’s Greatest Card Expert 


Those who follow this contest in 
JUDGE will understand why 
Wilbur C. Whitehead has said, 
“ec: - oo 

Sidney Lenz is undoubtedly 
the most remarkable card play- 
er the world has ever known.” 


The problems will start easy and 
grow more difficult as the series 
progresses. Mr. Lenz will pre- 
sent problems which some will 
declare are impossible of solu- 
tion, but in each case it can be 


done. 


The contest will start in Febru- 
ary. A yearly subscription to 
JUDGE, five dollars, entered 
ammediately, will be in time for 
the receipt of all the problems. 
JUDGE is on the newsstands 
each Thursday, fifteen cents a 
copy. 


How Good Is Your Bridge Game? 


Commencing with the issue of February 11th, Jupce will publish a series of Double 
Dummy Bridge Problems, giving prizes every week for the best solutions, in addition 
to valuable trophies for the leading scores at the conclusion of the contest. The prob- 
lems will consist of end situations, with three or more cards remaining in each hand. 

The first lead will always be with South, the trump will be given and the number of 


tricks to be taken announced. As the hands are played openly, with all the cards exposed, 


all guesswork is eliminated. 


You are told what to do; go ahead and do it! 


Try a Sample: 


Judge Publishing Co., Inc. 


4 O4 


Spades are Trumps. 
South has the lead. 
North and South must 
win two of the three 
tricks against any de- 
fense by East and West. 


627 West 43rd St., New York City 
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The English Are a 
Government- 


Minded 
People 


Are we Americans becoming 
more so? 


It doesn’t matter what strata | 


of society an Englishman comes 


from, he discusses Govern- 
ment affairs. He knows the 


statesmen, he knows the shift- | 


ing policies of the hour, he 
knows that his welfare de- 
pends upon the intelligent op- 


eration of his Government— 
and since he is a part of it, he 


realizes wherein he should un- 
derstand it. 


We Americans are coming to 
see this point of view and are 


learning more and more of our 
Government and what it does. 


This movement got a sudden 
impetus about two years ago 
when The United States Daily, 
the only daily newspaper de- 
voting itself to the news of the 
Government, was established 
by David Lawrence and sixty- 
two other prominent men and 
women. In that short time it 
has grown from nothing to 
more than thirty thousand 
subscribers. 


We will send you the next 
three hundred and eight issues 
for $10—tthese come daily for a 
period of one year. A great 
many of our subscribers prefer 
to get the paper for $7.50 a 
year, by paying $15.00 for two 
years. Please indicate your 
choice below. Sample copies 
free on request. 


To The United States Daily 
Washington, D. C. 


Kindly enter the following as a subscriber 
to The United States Daily for the period 
checked. 

[] One year, $10 
Two years at $7.50 a year, $15 


Address . 
(Postage prepaid to any 
country in the world) 











TIME 


More Earnings 
oD 


Some proudly and confidently, other 
appending explanations, several corpora- 
tions last week showed their balance 
sheets, announced their profits or losses 
for 1927. 

Dodge Brothers. (Their electric sign in 
Manhattan, lit for the first time last week, 
is the biggest on Broadway. It advertises 
the Victory Six.)—$14,830,475. Previous 
year, $31,471,415. President Edwin G. 
Wilmer explained the cost of new develop- 
ments in models, revisions in plant facili- 
ties, maturity of short term notes, retire- 
ment of debentures. 

Gabriel Snubbers (which snub motor 
cars’ jerks)—$960,330. Previous year, 
$1,033,630. President George H. Ralls re- 
minded stockholders that automobile pro- 
duction had fallen off 22% in 10927, 
Gabriel’s earnings only 7%. 

American Chicle Co. (peppermint & 
licorice, chewing gums & candies*)— 
$1,524,002. Previous year, $1,332,448. 

Ward Baking Co. (breadstuffs, boxed 
cakes)—$4,231,895. Previous year, 
$4,476,508. 

Continental Baking Corp. (breadstuffs, 
boxed cakes )—$5,560,559. Previous year, 
$6,546,725. 

H. R. Mailinson & Co. (all-silk and 
nearly-all-silk—by the yard)—$463,6091. 
Previous year, no earnings; losses, 
$540,123. : 

Devoe & Raynolds Co. (painting and 
varnishing since the French & Indian 
War )—$960,123. Previous year, $900,055. 

General Fireproofing Co. (building ma- 
terials, office furniture, all fireproof )— 
$855,120. Previous year, $888,689. 

Marland Oil Co.—No earnings; losses, 
$7,691,076. Previous year’s earnings, 
$11,690,911. President E. W. Marland re- 
minded stockholders of the crisis through 
which all oil companies passed in 10927, 
due to the uncontrolled production of 
crude oil. 


P. Lorillard Co. (“Not a cough... .”) 

$2,490,786. Previous year, $4,117,107. 
President B. L. Belt reminded stockhold- 
ers how expensive it was to introduce 
a new product (Old Gold cigarets) to the 
smoking public. 

U. S. Steel Corp. (three kings: Mor- 
gan, Farrell, Taylor )—$1064,240,545. Pre- 
vious year, $199,058,860. 

Cuba Cane Sugar Corp. (which figured 
the price of cane sugar in 1927 to be 
$0.02493 a Ilb.)—$5,275.509. Previous 
year, $2,330,071. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co. (collars: Ara- 
tex & Arrow; shirts: Arrow; underwear: 
Gotham ) — $2,281,997. Previous year, 
$1,772 223. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. (electrical 
and industrial machinery) — $3,182,472. 
Previous year, $3,596,801. 

*Chicle is sap from the sapote tree, found 
in Central America. Preparing to go thither 
last week were President Thomas H. Blodgett of 
the American Chicle Co. and Author Gregory 
Mason, to study the civilization of the Indians 
in unexplored territories of Guatemala, British 
Honduras and Mexico. Their guides and col- 
laborators will be chicleros (gatherers of chicle). 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Re-Discount Rate 


Without official explanation, the Federal 
Reserve Banks at New York, San Fran- 
cisco and Minneapolis last week raised 
their re-discount rates from 34% to 4%. 
The Chicago and Richmond banks had 
done the same the previous week. One 
effect of the rate changes forecast by 
financial commentators was that stock 
market quotations would fall sharply be- 
cause market operators would find money 
too expensive to borrow. That did not 
happen appreciably last week. Another 
prognostication was that banks would 
make greater efforts than in the past few 
months to loan money to commercial and 
industrial organizations. Nor did that de- 
velop noticeably last week. 


Billions in Smoke 


Prince Bismarck declared, towards the 
end of his days, that destiny fixed the total 
of every man’s consumption of pleasur- 
able goods. His own two major quotas, 
he specified, were 36,000 bottles of wine 
and 150,000 strong cigars. Statisticians do 
not know how many inhabitants of the 
U. S. consumed the 97,176,607,484 cig- 
arets manufactured in 1927. Women have 
come to swell the legion, and for the first 
time in history the 1927 advertising budg- 
ets contained provisions for direct appeals 
to them. (Marlboro cigarets pushed the 
first overt advertising campaign for women 
smokers.) Production of cigarets last 
year was more than double that of 1920 
and six times as great as that of 1914. 
Cigaret advertising budgets for the three 
leading manufacturers—R. J. Reynolds, 
American Tobacco, and Liggett & Myers 
—was estimated at from $60,000,000 to 
$70,000,000 for 1928. 

“What the country needs most is a good 
five-cent cigar,” was a dictum of late Vice 
President Thomas R. Marshall which 
passed into the nation’s higher political 
criticism. That statesman would doubt- 
less derive considerable satisfaction at the 
present triumph of his wish. In 1927 the 
production of 5 cent cigars was 3,175,157,- 
870, or 48.3% of all cigars manufactured, 
and an increase of 10% over the 5 cent 
production of 1926. Snuff, another inex- 
pensive form of tobacco, likewise estab- 
lished a new high record with 40,154,792 
pounds, an increase of 5.4%. The decline 
of 4.9% in production of the classification 
listed as “manufactured tobacco” is at- 
tributed to the passing of the tobacco 
chewing habit. 

The country’s tobacco tax bill for 1927, 
as reported by the Government, was $387,- 
427,881, of which $291,620,773 came from 
the little pale blue portraits of De Witt 
Clinton on the internal revenue stamps of 
cigaret packages.* 


Hawaii Prospers 
Hawaii is more than a paradise in tropic 
seas. The boom of surf on coral reef, the 
fiery image of volcanic spray on cloudless 
night sky, flower-garlanded brown bodies 
*Government revenue last year on playing 


cards was close to $5,000,000, on 47,421,835 
packs. 
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lure U. S. tourists. But those mountain- 
ous islands are one with the U. S. in cre- 
ating wealth from soil and industry. In 
the capital city, Honolulu, is a Stock and 
Bond Exchange where the securities of the 
Philippine Archipeligo’s sugar plantations, 
public utilities, railways and pineapple 
canners are bought and sold, and where, 
significantly, are listed the foreign stocks 
and bonds of Sumatran and Philippine 
companies financed and owned by the pros- 
perous Hawaiians. 

Pearl Harbor, the great strategic naval 
base of the Pacific, has been erected at the 
crossroads of the ocean.* Ships from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Panama, Auckland 
in New Zealand, Sydney in New South 
Wales (Australia), Hong Kong, Yoko- 
hama, Manila arrive and set forth daily. 

This commerce with the eastern and 
western worlds has brought prosperity to 
the islands. Last week’s compilations of 
dividends declared for 1927 by 209 of the 
major Hawaiian corporations showed a 
total of $17,700,243 as compared with 
$14,788,000 for 1926. Most of the com- 
panies reporting paid dividends at rates of 
from 10% to 15%, while several concerns 
maintained cates ‘of from 18% to 33 


In August the islanders will commem- 
orate their sesqui-centennial, the 150th an- 
niversary of the landing of Captain James 
Cook. From the small beginnings of civ- 
ilization sown by that great navigator a 
flourishing community of more than 250,- 
ooo souls has developed. Eight of the 
nine islands are now inhabited. 


Fat dividends have not nourished native 
usages. Last week Kuokoa, 67-year-old 
newspaper, was doomed to discontinuance. 
The journal, printed with only twelve let- 
ters of the alphabet contrived by mission- 
aries to crystallize a spoken language, once 
boasted securely the leading circulation 
of the islands. Now its sales lag wearily 
behind native strides in spoken and printed 
English. 


Corrigan-Mc Kinne y 


James W. Corrigan, 47, genuinely liked 
for his open-handedness, his exuberance, 
his loyalty to friends and his able manage- 
ment of the Corrigan-McKinney Steel Co., 
went two weeks ago to a game of bowls 
at the Cleveland Athletic Club. At the 
club building he grasped a bronze door 
handle, staggered, dropped to one knee, 
pulled himself upright. Half inside the 
door he collapsed. The heavy door 
slammed upon him—dead of heart failure. 

It was quickly assumed that his wife, 
who had battled her way to the top of 
London society, would now top the tenth 
largest steel company in the U.S. Would 
Cleveland furnaces roar to dine London 
Dukes? Would laboring thousands de- 
pend for jobs upon a distant lady’s whim? 
Truth might again be stranger than the 
cinema, especially in a company with such 
a cinematic history. 


Many years ago the late Captain James 
C. Corrigan bought vast iron ore fields in 
the Lake Superior district. The late Frank 


*It was at Pearl Harbor that Edward L. 
Doheny built oil storage tanks to contain fuel 
oil from the Elk Hills, Cal., field for naval 
consumption, 





‘What is a logical investment 
for me?” 


A certain good bond may meet the needs of 
a friend down your street, but yet may miss 
your own needs. Present holdings, personal 
income, and future plans all affect logical 
choice. When you invest through The 
National City Company you have the bene- 
fits of its broad experience in meeting the 
needs of thousands of other investors. You 
also have its willingness to analyze your 
situation thoughtfully before making recom- 
mendations. Competent bond men at any 
National City office will gladly help you. 
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The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
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If your files are equipped with ordinary flat 
folders, the chances are you have to use 
forceful filing methods. This results in torn 
letters, lost letters and crowded folders that 
make quick finding almost an impossibility. 


A sure remedy for such an unsatisfactory 
condition is to be found in the use of 


Uerte 





VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


— firm, durable, expansible containers de- 
signed to expand as the papers increase, 
without losing any of their ability to stand 
upright with their index tabs in plain view. 


Letters may be “dropped” in the file 
with the assurance that they will be held 
safely and neatly in their place until want- 
ed. The contents of these efficient pockets 
are ready for quick, instant reference at all 
times, under all conditions. 


To all users of vertical files we offer a 
free sample pocket which we urge you 
to try in the place of an overcrowded 
folder. Use the coupon below. 


lila ae or 


Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid ‘‘ VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in February 13 
TIME. 


Name of Firm. 


Address.... 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired?.......... 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N, 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rockefeller, brother of John D. Rocke- 
feller and the late William Rockefeller, 
was his partner. John D. Rockefeller 
loaned them money, taking a mortgage on 
the ore lands. He foreclosed the mort- 
gage for needs of his own and later sold 





©International 


Mrs. James W. CorrIGAN 
She battled her way. 


the minerals to the U. S. Steel Corp., prof- 
iting greatly. Captain Corrigan was 
wrecked financially. Frank Rockefeller 
nourished an antagonism toward his 
brother John D. 

Captain Corrigan then formed a part- 
nership with the late Judge Stevenson 
Burke of Cleveland to make steel. They 
prospered, but in 1900 tragedy overtook 
Corrigan when his yacht Jdler sank in 
Lake Erie, and Mrs. Corrigan, three 
daughters and a grandchild were drowned. 
An only son, vigorous James W., remained 
to the family. He was attending Case 
School of Applied Science. 

One of the Corrigan employes was Price 
McKinney, energetic bookkeeper. He 
was trusted and deserved the trust. At 
the beginning of the century he became a 
partner and the firm name became Cor- 
rigan-McKinney. When “Young Jim,” 
prancing rich man’s son, tripped into 
scrapes, the partners rescued him and up- 
braided him. Captain James C. Corrigan 
died in 1908, having named Price Mc- 
Kinney trustee of his estate. To his son 
he left only $15,000 unrestricted. Mil- 
lions were in trust. The young man (he 
was 29 then) continued playing richly 
about, was sued for “breach of promise” 
by a Pittsburgh woman, was rescued again, 
scampered more. 

In 1916, with millions at hand, he mar- 
ried Mrs. Laura Mae Martin of Chicago. 
Cleveland society treated them frigidly 
and they went to London to live. There 
they and their wealth were welcomed. The 
Prince of Wales and crowds of lesser no- 
bility attended Mrs. Corrigan’s parties. 
In one year, reputedly, she spent $5,000,- 
ooo for social achievements. 

Meanwhile the inexplicable had hap- 
pened. Price McKinney, who had been 
making the partnership a stronger and 
stronger factor‘in the U, S. steel industry, 
reorganized it as a corporation. He could 
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do so because he was trustee of the Cor- 
rigan estate. The new company’s name 
was the McKinney Steel Co., with Price 
McKinney president. “Young Jim” Cor- 
rigan was vexed and left his London 
jovialities with 40% of McKinney Steel 
stock, bought 13% more, became presi- 
dent of the company. 

That was in 1925. A little later Price 
McKinney committed suicide. And a few 
months after that, President James W. 
Corrigan re-named the concern the Cor- 
rigan-McKinney Steel Co. It is the tenth 
largest of the U. S. steel group,* but not 
yet is it to be guided by a woman. “Young 
Jim,” who had bucked and reared under 
a trusteeship, had fashioned a trust bridle 
for his widow. She may sell her steel 
shares; she cannot vote them. That 
power lies with the Union Trust Co. of 
Cleveland and John H. Watson Jr., elected 
last week president of the corporation. 

Yet the game will be played, as many 
another business game, for the benefit of 
women, since what stock Mrs. Corrigan 
does not own is owned by Mrs. Price Mc- 
Kinney, Mrs. Stevenson Burke, widow of 
the judge, and Mrs. Parthenia Burke Ross, 
his granddaughter. 


*The leaders according to tonnage produced 
each year: 
U. 
Bethlehem 
Youngstown-Inland (if merged) 
Jones & Laughlin 
Republic-Trumbull (when. merged). . 
American Rolling Mill 
Central 
Wheeling Steel 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corrigan-McKinney 


7,900,000 
5,040,000 
3,000,000 
3950,000 
3750,000 
,400,000 
3273,000 
138,000 
,000,000 











As security prices move into new high ground 
it is only by the careful distribution of funds 
among a substantial number of different 
issues that the investor can materially lessen 
the degree of risk involved and be in a favor- 
able position to make additional purchases 
on temporary setbacks. 


The Business Economic Digest gives weekly 
advice as to judicious stock moves! Follow 
Digest recommendations for 
strategic diversification 
of high yielding issues. With its 
famous Weighted Average the Digest 
measures contemporary authoritative 
opinions, giving each such significance 
asits maker's past accuracies justify. 
Send _ now for a free current copy of 
the Digest containing valuable infor- 
mation on the probable future trend 
of security,prices. 


TheBusinessconomic Digest 
Gage P Wright, Pres, 
134 No. LaSalle St,Chicago,] 11 





Without obligation mail me your current 
Digest and your booklet, ‘‘When Experts 
Disagree.” 
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Textile Troubles 


In New England in the 18th and early 
ioth centuries, the manufacture of cotton 
goods was a comparatively simple matter. 
Nearly every town of any importance had 
its red brick factory owned by a thrifty 
Yankee who combined the qualities of 
feudal lord, social mogul, town benefactor. 
His employees admired him, had simple 
wants, were content with frugal wages. 
Raw cotton from the slave states was 
cheap and plentiful. The New England 
mills had a virtual monopoly of U. S. 
textile manufactures. The thrifty Yankee 
prospered, passed his factory down from 
generation to generation. The Civil War 
upset many a factory, but that was only 
a passing indigestion compared to modern 
ailments. 

New England has lost its monopoly of 
the textile industry, for factories have 
grown under favorable conditions in North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia. 
Then too, the Yankee is perhaps less 
thrifty. Some of his sons and grandsons 
have preferred golf sticks to spindles. 
Others have sold the old factory to ab- 
sentee owners in Manhattan. Meanwhile, 
mass production was bringing in foreign 
populations. 

Except for 1923, when eight billion 
square yards of cotton products were man- 
ufactured in the U. S. (two billion more 
than any year before or since), New Eng- 
land textile rajahs have sat on uneasy 
thrones. In 1924 many were forced to cut 
employees’ wages 10%. In recent months, 
barely noticed amid prosperity literature, 
they have again made cuts. The Pepperell 
Manufacturing Co. (sheets & pillow cases) 
of Biddeford, Me., started it early in 
December with a 10% wage decrease. 
Quickly followed the Bates and Andres- 
coggin mills of Lewiston, Me., and the 
Edwards mill of Augusta. Then the 
Amoskeag Co. of Manchester, N. H. 
(largest textile mill in the world) an- 
nounced a 10% cut, and the game was on. 
The Newmarket Manufacturing Co. of 
Newmarket, N. H., followed suit. In the 
huge textile centre of Fall River, Mass., 
the Stevens Manufacturing Co. and the 
American Printing Co. lead the way. Just 
before the fire last week (see p. 11) the 
Fall River Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation announced that all its members 
had put into effect a 10% wage cut. This 
included such potent firms as the Algon- 
quin Printing Co., American Linen Co., 
Davis Mills, King Philip Mills, Lincoln 
Manufacturing Co., Sagamore Manufac- 
turing Co., Granite Mills. 

Firms which have not sliced wages are 
notably the makers of fine draperies, bed- 
spreads, laces, frills, etc., in New Bedford 
and North Adams, Mass., the vast Naum- 
keaz Steam Cotton Co. in Salem, Mass., 
and others in Rhode Island, Connecticut 
and middle Massachusetts. The woolen 
and silk mills, although in no booming 
condition, have not yet pared pay en- 
velopes. 

Said robust Thomas F. McMahon, 
president of the United Textile workers of 
America, editor of The Textile Worker: 
“We have read so much recently, like 
millions of our countrymen, about this 
thing which is called prosperity, but I am 
willing to confess that outside of bankers, 
speculators, bootleggers and prize fighters, 
the thing to me is a myth, if not worse.” 
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Are you embarrassed 
by mistakes in pronunciation? 


Nothing reveals your culture— 
or lack of it—so surely 


_ speech identifies 
you. Itis inescapable.Cor- 
rect speech is the first mark of 
education, of culture. Some 
mistakes are minor offenses; 
others are ridiculous. Some 
people can recognize their 
own errors; many are bliss- 
fully unconscious. 


A Serious Social and 
Business Handicap 


People judge you largely by 
the way you talk. Many in- 
telligent men and women are 
seriously hampered in social 
and business contacts by faulty 
pronunciation. 


Perhaps you have been em- 
barrassed, disconcerted by 
lack of confidence in the use 
and pronunciation of words. 
If so, you have probably 
avoided any but the most or- 
dinary words—you have ren- 
pref your speech meagre 
and barren. You are cheating 
yourself of a tremendously 
effective social and commer- 
cial asset. And it is no longer 
NECESSATY. 


Now —learn by ear 


Learning pronunciation through 
print is slow, tedious, uninviting. 
And uncertain. So much depends 
on shades of accent, on precisely 
the right voice inflection that print- 
ed marks fail to give a feeling of 


security. 


“It is almost impossible for one 
person to express to another by 
printed signs the sound of any 
word,” says Richard Grant White, 


celebrated philologist. 


“Some day,” predicted John 
Mantle Clapp, Secretary of the 
Committee on American Speech, 
“we shall have exact records for the 
ear on the phonograph.” Now, at 
last, we have it. Now a new easy 
way is available to you—the Pro- 
nunciphone Method of Teaching 
Speech-Sounds. Using talking ma- 
chine records, it teaches through 


the ear instead of the eye. 









How many of these 
words dare you use in 
conversation? 





































Beethoven naive 

hors d’oeuvre bona fide 
exquisite piquant 
impious imprecatory 
Buenos Aires fiduciary 
psychiatry gibbet 
ententecordiale indices 
irrevocably salutary 
Fascism jejune 
courtesan acclimate 
Aphrodite explicable 
incognito fiacre 
Renee Adoree sinecure 
table d’hote obligatory 
Tito Schipa Juarez 
dishabille exploratory 
Versailles acerbate 
cognoscenti hyperbole 
intricate Sinn Fein 
Thais remonstrate 
chie adagio 
Aida nuance 
demise adobe 
canape pedagogy 
surreptitiously harlequin 
gauche absolutory 
supple intermezzo 
verbosity ptarmigan 
pianist Blasco Ibanez 
incongruous interstice 
cuisine adulatory 
rodeo seraglio 
Calles ribald 



























faux pas agape 
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SPEECH | 
weecemercess 


in full. 
Name 


City 


The Pronunciphone Company 
758 Wrigley Building, Chicago, Ill. 

You may send me the Pronunciphone 
Course. 
as first payment and $4.00 a month for two 
months ($11.85in all). If Ido not care tu 
keep the course, I will return it in good con- 
dition within 5days. 10% discount for cash 


Street Address 


Developed 
by Authorities 


The Pronunciphone Method 
has been developed by a group 
of educators, writers and speak- 
ers under the direction of Prof. 
Edward H. Gardner, for 18 
years a member of the faculty 
of the University of Wisconsin, 
and E. Ray Skinner, Phoneti- 
cian of the Department of 
Speech of the same University. 
The instruction is absolutely 
authoritative. 


The course consists ‘of seven 
double records (fourteenrecords 
in all) and a book “Good Taste 
in Speech.” Nearly two thou- 
sand words are covered. Each 
word is pronounced slowly and 
distinctly on the records—and 
correctly. There is no possibility 
of mistake. 


In addition to hundreds of 
words of general use, there are 
included words used by cul- 
tured persons in discussing 
music, art, literature, history, 
biography, science and geog- 
raphy. Therearealso many pop- 
ular foreign words (French, 
Spanish, Latin, etc.) that are 
now an essential part of the ed- 
ucated American’s vocabulary. 

The Pronunciphone Instruction 
Manual—"‘Good Taste in Speech” is 
unique—nothing like it has hereto- 
fore been published. Words are listed 
in the order they occur on the record. 
Each word is defined and pronuncia- 
tion indicated by diacritical marks. 


Learning pronunciation bythe Pro- 
nunciphone Method is so easy, so 
simple, that you will enjoy every 
minute ofit. SEND NO MONEY. 

FREE EXAMINATION 










Within five days I willremit $3.85 
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HE glamor of eighteenth century 

adventure in the South Seas—the 
thrill you got when you read “Treasure 
Island”—still clings to Hawaii. Scenes 
made famous by Captain Cook—inelud- 
ing the Temple of Lomo where the na- 
tives worshipped him as a god —al- 
though but a few hours’ ride from a 
modern city, still hold a fascinating in- 
terest. 


On the same ride you can climb to the 
crater of Kilauez, with its restless, 
steam-pierced “Pit of Everlasting Fire!” 
Or, further still, but easily within reach, 
is Mauna Kea, topmost peak of the 
Pacific. Everywhere, in the quaint vil- 
lages, in the deep fern forests, in the 
marvelous gardens of flowers, hovers 
Romance, a subtle, poetic, thrilling 
charm that holds you like a spell of 
witchery! 


Sail direct from Los Angeles 
—to Honolulu on one of the LASSCO 
companion luxury liners, “City of Hon- 
olulu” and “ City of Los Angeles”, or 
the popular cabin liner “Calawaii”— 
a splendidly serviced fleet sailing the 
most delightful of all South Sea routes, 


SAILING S= 


Three Saturdays out of every four. 
Minimum $ One-Way 
Ist Class Fare 


All-Inclusive 3-Week Tours 


—from Los Angeles back to Los Angeles. 
Cost, including every necessary ship and 
shore expense, ranges from — 


$281 » 


For full information, apply 
any authorized agent, or — 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO. 


730 So. Broadway, LOS ANGELES 
685 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
217 E. Broadway, SAN DIEGO 
140 So. Dearborn, CHICAGO 
505 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 


1a-228 








TIME 


THEATRE 


Best Plays in Manhattan 
These are the plays which, in the light 


of metropolitan criticism, seem most im- 
portant. 





SERIOUS 

Porcy—All Negroes are not song and 
dancers, particularly when shrouded in the 
shadow of death (Time, Oct. 24). 

STRANGE INTERLUDE—Reviewed in this 
issue. 

CoquETTE—A southern girl, flirting a 
bit too far, falls bitterly in love (Time, 
Nov. 21). 

Other well regarded serious plays are: 
EscaPE; CAPONSACCHE; Civic REPERTORY 
THEATRE; BEHOLD, THE BRIDEGROOM. 


MELODRAMA 

THe Racket—Chicago with its hair 
down (Time, Dec. 12). 

THE TRIAL OF Mary DuGAN—In which 
a blonde was almost fatally suspected of 
knifing the gentleman whom she preferred 
(Time, Oct. 3). 

BroapDwAy—The low down on the liquor 
industry, soft shoe dancing, cold hearted 
crime (Time, Sept. 27, 1926). 

INTERFERENCE—In which an eminently 
attractive Englishman gives his girl prussic 
acid (Time, Oct. 31). 

Other able melodramas: DRaAcULA; 
NIGHTSTICK. 

FUNNY 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW—Knock- 
about discoveries in the art of producing 
peaceful women (Time, Nov. 7). 

THE ComMAND TO Love—Horrid for- 
eigners doing wholly dreadful things rather 
delightfully (Time, Oct. 3). 

THE Doctror’s DimeEMmMA—Bernard 
Shaw making dirty cracks about his doc- 
tor (Time, Dec. 5). 

BURLESQUE—A very low comedian with 
a very lovely wife barely manage to live 
happily ever after (Time, Sept. 12). 

THe Royat Famiry—Actors and ac- 
tresses acting actors and actresses (TIME, 
Jan. 9). 

Other laughing matters: THe Basy 
Cyctone; Paris BounD; THE SHANNONS 
OF BRoADWAY; THE QUEEN’s HuSBAND. 

MUSICAL 

Loveliest, loudest, lightest: Manhattan 
Mary, Funny Face, Good News, A Con- 
necticut Yankee, Hit the Dec k, Show Boat. 


- ; 
New Plays in Manhattan 
Strange Interlude. Culture climbers, 
scattered seafaring men, drama devotees, 
Germans, George Jean Nathan, common 
people eyed narrowly the first perform- 


ance of the season’s prodigy. Eugene 
Gladstone O’Neill’s nine-acter was solem- 
nized by the Theatre Guild. The play 
began at 5:15, ran until 7:30, took recess 
for hungry actor and audience, resumed 
at 9, discharged at 11:10. 

The First Act. Nina, normal New Eng- 
land girl, loves Gordon, college hero, hon- 
est, compelling, gladiatorial. Her father, 
jealous of her love, persuades her to post- 
pone marriage. Gordon goes to war, dies 
in a flaming airplane. 

The Second Act. Nina, not now so 
normal, has tried to dodge her grief with 
martyrdom. Believing she must help war 
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cripples to happiness she lives with them. 
Dr. Ned Darrell, unconsciously in love 
with her, arranges to have her marry Sam 
Evans, genial weakling, to afford her an- 
chorage. Not loving Sam she consents, 
thinking (still the martyr) she can 
beautify his life and ease her own sorrow 
with babies. 

The Third Act. Sam’s mother, after 
the wedding, tells her that congenital in- 
sanity in the Evans family forbids her 
having babies. Already pregnant, loving 
her coming child and her husband through 
him, Nina is nearly destroyed. She con- 
sents to an abortion. 

The Fourth Act. Husband Sam, ig- 
norant of the family taint or Nina’s oper- 
ation, haunted with the fear that he is 
sterile, is losing his grip on life. 

Partly to restore his faith, partly for 
love of Dr. Ned Darrell, Nina plans to 
have a child by another father. 

The Fifth Act. Again Nina is preg- 
nant. Though terribly in love with each 
other Nina and new-father Darrell are 
afraid to tell Sam because the divorce 
would smash him utterly; particularly if 
he learns of his family insanity. Sam is 
told he is to be a father. Darrell departs. 

The Sixth Act. Incredibly encour- 
aged husband, and seeming father, Sam is 
making huge business strides. Darrell, 
still sharply in love, returns. Nina, still 
at heart his mistress, welcomes him but 
they still dare not tell Sam. 

The Seventh Act. Nina gathers round 
her three men: her husband, her lover, 
and her faithful friend and adviser Charles 
Marsden, a ladylike novelist who yearns 
after her throughout the play. Evans is 
rich, Darrell a failure. The small son 
finds Darrell kissing Nina. She sends 
Darrell to the West Indies. 

The Eighth Act. The son, grown 
potent, rows on his college eight. Watch- 
ing from the expensive Evans yacht are 
Nina, her three men, and a flapper in 
love with her son. She hates the flapper 
about to take her son; jealously tries as 
did her own father to smash the match. 
Son wins the race. Stoutly successful, 
Sam dies of apoplexy. 

The Ninth Act. Son and flapper dis- 
appear to start life together. Darrell is 
finally sent away forever. Grey-haired 
Nina, grey-haired Marsden subside into 
the painless decay of dreams through 
which so many live when useful life is 
done. 


The Acting. Earle Larimore, Glenn 
Anders and Tom Powers played husband, 
lover, friend, all acceptably. To Mr. Pow- 
ers went the most irregular characteriza- 
tion and he played it with a curiously 
electric irregularity. Lynn Fontanne drew 
the desperately difficult duty of portraying 
Nina. Her performance, like the whole of 
the event, lacked perfection but came close 
to majesty in many a passage. 

The Significance. The play was 
strange, not only by reason of its length. 
Playwright O'Neill re-introduced the aside, 
mainstay of earlier dramatists, long dis- 
carded by scornful realists. His people's 
words and actions he completed with their 
thoughts. Every few moments the action 
stopped completely while an immobile 
performer spoke what was rattling through 
his mind. The spoken word was often a 
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direct denial of its companion thought. 
Suspicion, mastered grief, cynicism, in- 
feriority—the raw matter of truth—were 
permitted and expressed. The author tried 
devotedly to give his hearers a third 
theatrical dimension. The strange con- 
vention, difficult at first to grasp, soon 
blended into the engrossing total. 

Skeptics sniffed that O’Neill had simply 
pasted two or three plays together; sniffed 
harder that his elaborately recurrent 
asides would have been unnecessary had 
his dialogue and stage directions provided 
complete characterization. ‘ 

Nearly everyone agreed on faults. The 
play dragged toward the end. As age 
smothered the characters their dramatic 
interest dwindled slightly. The asides 
were not always accurately and shrewdly 
handled; the new technique was neces- 
sarily a trifle coarse. Rose the inevitable 
foolish chorus that Nina was a vile female 
and should never have been written up at 
all. Some strove to discredit it with the 
growl that O’Neill had simply taken many 
findings of the psychoanalysts and copied 
them into his characters. 

Beyond and above all these disturbances 
rose the conviction of many an acute ob- 
server that a great play had been delivered 
to the world. Writhing and not always 
sharply articulate in the labor of his com- 
position, Playwright O’Neill has done no 
tidy job. Raw life does not arrive that 
way. Uncompromising, tiny and horribly 
large, mystic and yet inestimably exact, 
Strange Interlude sweats blood. 

The Playwright. Eugene Gladstone 
O'Neill is the son of actor James O'Neill, 
famed across the U. S. in earlier days as 
Monte Cristo. With his trouping father 
and a devoted mother, not an actress, he 
spent staccato years in larger cities where 
James O’Neill was acting. After that, 
school. days under Catholic and later con- 
ventional preparatory schoolmasters. Then 
a year at Princeton, whence he was fired 
for a “prank.” ‘Then an inordinate mix- 


ture of oddities. He worked in a mail | 


order firm in Manhattan; went gold pros- 
pecting to Honduras; shipped as a common 
sailor to South American ports; was des- 
titute, “on the beach,” for a considerable 
period in Buenos Aires; played in vaude- 
ville; became a reporter in New London, 
Conn. These years hacked his health to 
pieces and it was in a Connecticut sani- 


tarium, defeating a faint touch of tuber- | 
culosis, that he stopped to think. Soon he | 


wrote his first play and proceeded to 


George Pierce Baker’s famed playwright’s | 


class at Harvard to achieve technique. In 


1916 at the tiny Wharf Theatre in Prov- | 


incetown, Mass., his first production came 
to life, a one-acter, Bound East for Cardiff. 
Henry Louis Mencken and George Jean 
Nathan, then editors of the rascally Smart 
Set, accepted three plays for publication. 
Critic Nathan, notorious, noisy, can always 
say, truthfully, he recognized the good 
wine of genius before the grape was ripe. 
He still ballyhoos O’Neill frantically. 

A scattering of potent one-act plays 
flowed from the playwright’s pen to the 
resolutely experimental Provincetown 
Theatre, in the shadows of Manhattan’s 
Greenwich Village. In 1920 his long play 
Beyond the Horizon flung him to the front 
rank of U. S. dramatists. Since then there 
have been The Emperor Jones, Anna 


Christie, The Hairy Ape, All God’s Chillun 








Thermodine Unit 
Heater No. 701— 
there’sa Thermodine 
for every size space, 
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RE you paying attention to the comfort 
of your workmen? Are you concen- 
trating heat at the roof and disregard- 

ing the health and efficiency of those who 
work under it? Many factory owners are, 
but not those who have installed Thermo- 
dine Unit Heaters. 


The Thermodine Unit Heater is the modern 
industrial heater designed to replace or 
supplement existing cast iron radiation and 
pipe coils. Unlike the latter, however, 
Thermodine Unit Heaters deliver and keep 
heat where it is needed — in the working 
area. Heat is not allowed to accumulate at 
the roofas is the case with castiron radiation. 
Instead, it is projected down from 
the heaters into the occupied zone, 
finally rising to the plane of the. 
heaters where it is again drawn 
in and reheated. Efficient, eco- 
nomical heating with little heat 
loss. And furthermore, Ther- 
modine Unit Heaters cost less 
to install than the old-fashion- 
ed cast iron radiation. 


Above—Diagram of Ther- Write us today for Catalog No. 127 con- 
modine circulation of taining fullinformation on Thermodine 


heated air. 


Unit Heaters to heat any size space. 


Below — Heat circulation MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 


with c. i. radiation. (Heating Division) 





1716 RACINE ST. RACINE, WIS. 
Branch offices in all large cities 





Unit HEATERS 


For Steam or Hot Water Heating Systems 
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TIME 
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Got Wings, Desire Under the Elms, The 
Great God Brown, etc. O'Neill is, incom- 
parably, the first playwright of our theatre. 

Few know O’Neill. He is the shyest 
sailor that ever flung his pay across a dirty 
waterfront bar to escape the curse of life 
in liquor. In early days he was a potent 
drinker. It is said of him that he was no 
intruder in the underworld of which many 
of his plays treat, but part of it. Now, in 
easy circumstances he lives seclusively, 
seldom even eating in a restaurant if he 
can help it. He works unceasingly; exer- 
cises sternly to preserve his body; has 
never thought of writing when not strictly 
temperate. In company he sits restlessly 
silent, uninterested in trivialities, embar- 


rassed by his fellow man. When matters 
close to life are in discussion his interest 
jumps, he expresses his opinion fiercely. 
Strange Interlude is life and his opinions 
on it. 

The Title. Says Nina, thinking “. . . 
the only living life is in the past and 
future . . . the present is an interlude. .. 
strange interlude, in which we call on past 
and future to bear witness we are living.” 


LaGringa. The tale of the female 
volcano transplanted to cold climates is 
aged. She talks diluted dialect and emits 
four-letter words, much to the grief of in- 
hibited local females. This girl was Mex- 








Read “Here’s How,” a comprehensive 


¥ study of the social phase of prohibition 


Is the ‘‘Smart-Aleck School 
of Writers”? hopeless ?— 
Read what Booth Tarkington 
thinks in ‘“‘Men, Morals and 
Modernism.” 


Is there some secret long- 
ing of your heart that you 
have never revealed to 
anyone?—Read “What Are 


Your Yearnings?” 


Also these articles: 








Getting Medicine Out of Food 
The Torch of Descartes 
Mardi Gras 


4000 Men Invented This Miracle 

Air Travelin the World of Tomorrow 
The Glory That Was Sherry’s 

A Forward Look 

“Fighting Dan’’ Moody 

From Parsonage to Grand Opera 


NewAne 


ZEEE US FTF RATE CFE D 


‘*Do You Fear Blindness ?’’— 
Read the story of a man who 
faced and conquered this 
handicap. 


Have you ever eaten a crisp, 
hot waffle at Alice Foote 
MacDougall’s?—Whether 
you have or not, you will want 
to read about her achieve- 


ment in “My Story.” 


And these fiction stories: 


Sinister Salvage 

Hard Boiled Horace 
Spite Cake 

A Handful of Diamonds 
Bloody Ground 


FS SSSSSSCE CESSES SEES ECE S REESE ESE EEC OSES ESSE eee e eee EE 
NEW AGE ILLUSTRATED 
Graybar Building, New York 

I enclose $1.00 for a six months’ trial subscription 
beginning with March Issue. 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 





ican. Through marriage to a whaler she 
arrived in . ‘assachusetts. As played by 
the dashing Claudette Colbert she was ap- 
pealing. Really nice women weren't ap- 
pealing in Massachusetts in 1885. Some 
question whether the really nicest women 
in Massachusetts are supposed to be ap- 
pealing even now. Or if Mexicans are 
received when they come home married 
to whaling captains. Or if four-letter 
words are gaining ground in female vo- 
cabularies. These are all distressing prob- 
lems, flimsily solved in La Gringa. 


The Optimists. Times weren’t so easy 
in London. Melville J. Gideon and a 
group of nice, agreeably witty folk 
gathered together to produce a musical 
show. They put on such a good one that 
times weren’t so hard for several seasons. 
Perhaps times have changed again in Lon- 
don. Mr. Gideon has arrived in the U. S., 
recruited a troupe, and attempted to give 
Manhattan the best of a series London 
loved. It wasn’t a bad troupe, either. 
There was Luella Gear who can put over 
a song with the best. It wasn’t a bad 
show, either. It was chatty, disarming, in- 
expensive, fragrant. It wasn’t exactly a 
good show, either. 


Salvation. Aimée Kennedy Semple 
McPherson remains the only convincing 
female evangelist on U.S. stages. Pauline 
Lord tried diligently to counterfeit her 
glory but hit a half-hearted play. Perhaps 
God is not on the side of playwrights who 
thumb their noses at evangelism. 

The supply of souls being ever equal to 
the demands of handsome young women 
with the fire of God in their voices, the 
business will probably go on. Salvation 
discovers reasons why it shouldn’t go on 
and the chief reason is covetousness. Sur- 
rounding this female and her winsome out- 
cries are a quartet of harpies. Her mother, 
her manager, her press agent, and her 
husband, all in the game for the gold. 
Only she is stainless. She is so stainless 
that on discovery of their business in- 
stincts she leaves them, goes penniless to 
live and preach away from the noise of 
crowds and business managers. These 
proceedings, touched up with a cool, clean 
love story, are tremendously tiresome. 
Variable acting was no help save in the 
case of able, sardonic Osgood Perkins. 
Miss Lord in an ill-fitting part was about 
the same as usual, trying with all the 
magic, deadened music of her voice to tune 
cold lines to the sounds of her Lord’s 
service, 


The Madcap. When a lady of mature 
years plans to marry a British lord, does 
she tell him that she has a 21-year-old 
daughter whose name is, quite simply, 
Chibi? Or does she tell him that her little 
daughter is just twelve, with a fondness 
for balloons and sticky candy? And when 
Chibi waddles unexpectedly on the stage, 
sucking not a lollipop but a cigaret, does 
the mature lady offer her a drink or does 
she persuade Chibi to dress up like a cute 
little twelve-year-old girl? And does Chibi 
then go skipping all over the place, playing 
with dollies but not forgetting to let out 
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At all DRUGGISTS | $1.25~ 
Send for free trial bottle 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 








A \A Community Advertising 
is Specialists 


Communities served from Fairbanks, Alaska, to 
cities in Florida, Send for questionnaire for ten- 
tative survey of your city. 


Dott Advertising Agency 


Little Rock, Arkansas 









“NOT Free 


you must send 25¢ and dealer’s name for 
this book showing Weber flies, tackle 
and lifelike” luring novelties—many plates 
in full color — valuable hints on casting. 
Besides all standard patterns, this book fea- 
tures tackle especially for American etyle 
fly-fishing,including ALL fresh water 
game fish as well astrout! The sport- = 
seeker’s biggest quarter’s-worth but 72 
you get your 25¢ back twice: we credit he 
ry 





you 25¢ on the first order from cat- 
alog and send you a 25¢ fly free, 


:@ Attention—Bait Casters 


Line up with thetimes. Add 
the easy art of fly casting to 
your bag of tricks. More sport 

—=— — —more fish—andthe BIG ones! 
Every species that takes bait or plugs will 
hit the fly and Weber tells you how to do 





the trick. Write Weber for Special Start- 
ing Offer, personal selection oftackle and 
full fly casting instructions. 


“Uf Weber makes it ia 


Pa 











‘Address P. O. Box 1839 











TIME 


good round oaths? And does Chibi fall in 
love with the juvenile lead and suffer one 
pang after another because she cannot tell 
him that she has reached the age of indis- 
cretions? And when the juvenile lead is on 


Mitzi Hajos 
She plays with dollies. 


the point of marrying another girl, does he 
kiss Chibi goodnight with more ardor 
than, under normal circumstances, such a 
caress would merit? And when he comes 
to say how sorry he is, does he find little 
Chibi all dressed up like a million dollars 
and on the point of going to Paris with a 
moving picture company? And what hap- 
pens then? 

There is very little suspense mixed up 
in the plot of The Madcap; instead, as is 
proper in a “comedy with music,” there 
are a few good songs, many good lines and 
an almost unbroken opportunity to admire 
the once celebrated child actress Mitzi 
Hajos, now known, quite simply, as Mitzi. 

She said almost nothing in the course 
of The Madcap which did not arouse 
chuckles of some sort. Squat, tough, 
golden-haired and good-natured, she made 
The Madcap often exceedingly funny. 


CINEMA 


The New Pictures 











Sadie Thompson. Her frilly clothes 
and her unhinged way of walking make it 
obvious, as soon as Sadie Thompson 
reaches the rain-drenched island of Pago 
Pago, that she is rough and probably ready. 
As a result, the soldiers on the island, par- 
ticularly Sergeant Tim O’Hara, swarm 
around her while Mr. Hamilton, a pro- 
fessional reformer, eyes her with increas- 
ing disfavor. When he learns that Sadie 
Thompson is wanted, by the San Francisco 
police, for thievery, he licks his lips and 
quickly arranges to send her there. Sadie 
curses, weeps, then, infected by Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s writhing persuasions, prays and 
becomes penitent. But her readiness 


to accept punishment for past offences is 
suddenly destroyed when Mr. Hamilton 
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50 Spring and Summer Tours to 


EUROPE 
Delightful Old World Routes 


Extensive Motoring & Sightseeing 
Small Parties, Low Prices 


Send for Booklet 


Cruises to 


The MEDITERRANEAN 


Sailing April and June 
with Tours through 


EUROPE AND NEAR EAST 
Famous Lecturers, Low Prices 
Send for Booklet 


INCORPORATED 


447-T Park Square Building, Boston 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


















See UROPE an 


Visit 5 Countries ~All Expenses—$385 


See England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, France—or Italy, 
France, Switzerland—with a personally-conducted COLLEGIATE 
Tourn Weekly sailings during May, June, July, August, 1928. 
Congenial parties. Experienced guides. College orchestras on, 9} 
shipboard. $385 pays all traveling and sight-secing expenses 
on sea and land—including round trip, Tourist Third,Cabin 
ocean passage on famous Canadian Pacific ships, extensive 
sight-seeing programs, good hotel accommodations, all tips 








pen abroad. Itineraries now ready for 1928, giving “the most travel 
WSS value for the money.” Write for free illustrated booklet. 
So Art Crafts GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU, Dept 495 
5% 600 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, lil. 

o/s 

Na. Fi 





“Gas, and ‘sour’ stomach can now be 
corrected without the use of burning, 
irritating soda,or vicious, habit-forming 
cathartics.’’ 

Calcium carbonate, in tablet form, is 
theideal anti-acid: sure, swift and posi- 
tive in its soothing relief, yet utterly safe 
in its use. It is the only remedy which 
doesnot upset theacid equilibrium of the 
body, and is incapable of over-dosage. 

Stuart tablets are over 50% calcium 
carbonate in its best and most con- 
venient form. That’s why doctors urge 
their use as the on/y kind for children, 
and best for men and women. 
Fcaee 6 Gdns cama | 
i FULL BOX FREE; 
1A regular 25c box—ample to try thoroughly ] 
| the benefits of calcium —will be sent you i 


| free, if you mail this coupon to Stuart Co., 
i Dept. 642 Marshall, Mich. 


NAME ..0 00 ccccccccccccce covccccsccces coceee 


| Address......csceseceeeeeeseseerereeees ‘ 


The Quickest Relief for Gastric Disorder 
Sold Everywhere at 25c and 60c 


STUART'S 


OYSPEPSIA 


TAB ETS 








TIME 


February 13, 1928 








Increases Vitality—Keeps You Warm 


GRANULAR (Like Sugar) 

Taken in wine, tea, etc., or in its natural state, 
NON NARCOTIC—NON HABIT FORMING 
FOR ALL SPORTS and TEST OF ENDURANCE 

Specially useful in upbuilding vitality after 
Grippe influenza Bronchitis Malaria 
Pneumonia Anaemia Typhoid etc., etc. 

The dynamic men of the Latin countries known 

the world over for their remarkable health and 
beauty have been using KOLA ASTIER for years 
to keep physically ‘it. 

Also used by athletes to increase strength and 

build resistance in all tests of speed and endur- 
ance in 


Running Wrestling Rowing Swimming 
Jumping Cycling Boxing Etc. 
FREE Interesting booklet ‘*More Precious 
than Rubies’’ and Guaranteed trial 


offer. Write at once. 


Gallia Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. 152. 332 Broadway, New York 






Sold by good dealers every- 
where. If you haven't eaten 
it, write us for nearest Jones 
Dealer or see your marketman. 


JONES DAIRY FARM 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Owned and Operated by the Jones Family 
since 1834. 


ie 
Goldfish strikes 
me as being the 
most fascinating detec- 
; tive figurecreated since Sher- 
lock Holmes.” —John Farrar 


THE 


PORTRAIT 
INVISIBLE 


A New Mystery Story 


By Joseph Gollomb 
At bookstores $2.00 


The Macmillan Co, 
New York 

























allows a carnal appetite to temper his 
desire to save her soul. Sadie Thompson, 
once more arrayed like a lily of the red 
light district, comes out of her room the 
next morning full of wickedness and 
laughter; when she hears that Mr. Ham- 
ilton has cut his throat out of dismay and 
self-hatred, she becomes serious for a 
moment. Then with a broad smile, she 
agrees to marry Tim O'Hara. 

All this bears an almost exact resem- 
blance to the plot of Rain, as played for 
two years on the Manhattan stage, or to 
the plot of Sadie Thompson, famed W. 
Somerset Maugham’s story, from which 
both play and cinema were concocted. 
There are certain minor differences. Lest 
stupid cinemaddicts should be perturbed, 
for example, Hamilton is no longer called 
“Reverend,” no longer equipped with a 
turn-around collar. 

Lionel Barrymore makes himself suffi- 
ciently distasteful as the sad and, in the 
film version, definitely sadistic reformer. 
Raoul Walsh, who was responsible for the 
excellently muddy What Price Glory, acts 
neatly as Tim O'Hara, in addition to ably 
directing the picture. Sadie Thompson is 
Gloria Swanson. Too toothsome in early 
sequences, too swaggering and merry, she 
soon tones down and gives one of the best 
performances of her much-heralded screen 


career, 


13 Washington Square. By a coinci- 
dence, Actress Zazu Pitts, who is mildly 
concerned in, and Melville Brown, who 
directed Buck Privates (see below) are 
both connected, in the same capacities, 
with 13 Washington Square, which had 
a contemporaneous Manhattan opening. 
This coincidence is almost all that makes 
3 Washington Square worth remarking. 
For the rest, it starts with a great slam- 
ming of social registers and much peering, 
through lorgnettes, at the butcher’s daugh- 
ter whom a De Peyster, no less, is going 
to marry. Then, taking a deep breath, it 
goes mystery; shutters slam, not social 
registers, and ugly faces peer through win- 
dows. Finally, the master crook, Deacon 
Pyecroft, is reformed by love for a good 
woman—who is that long-celebrated ac- 
tress, Alice Joyce. 

Buck Privates. Lya de Putti, who, 
with Emil Jannings, was seen in Variety, 
whirling in dizzy arcs on the trapezes of 
love and sorrow, now plays a faintly comic 
role in a rather foolish U. S. soldier-boy 
cinema. A demure, unprepossessing paci- 
fist, wearing a huge head of false hair, 
she falls in love with a boisterous buck 
private named John Smith. Pranks and 
jollities slide from gentle flippancy to 
hurly-burly burlesque. At the last, every- 
body begins to run around, faster and 
faster, taking spills and turning somer- 
saults. Even Lya de Putti was panting at 
the finish, as were many members of the 
audience who found Buck Privates funny. 


The Heart of a Clown, as every liter- 
ate person knows, is breaking behind his 
smile. In this picture, a warmed over 
Swedish production, Gosta Ekman* as 

*No relation to Swedish Prime Minister, Carl 


Gustaf Ekman, onetime blacksmith (Time, 
Jan. 23). 


. 





woebegone clown Joe Higgins, supplies an 
erratic but generally satisfying perform- 
ance. 


The Haunted Ship is a mere ghost 
of famed Jack London’s story, White 
and Yellow. A sea captain, detecting 
an amorous alliance between his wife and 
his first-mate, sets the former adrift in a 
boat and imprisons the latter in the hold 
of his ship. For 15 years the midnight 
ocean is made hideous by the howls and 
whinings of the imprisoned first-mate. 
The captain’s own son is the vehicle of 
fate’s revenge—a revenge in which the 
cruel captain and his caged mate are 
burned up together in the hold of the 
haunted ship. 


are included in the 
Merriam WEBSTER 
such as aerograph, 
broadtail, credit un- 
ion, static, Bahaism, 
patrog Sis, pussy- 
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and places are 
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WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The ‘‘ Supreme Authority’”’ 


in courts, colleges, schools, and among gov- 
ernment officials both Federal and State. 


~ GET THE BEST — 


452,000 entries including 408,000 vocabuiary 
terms, 32,000 geographical subjects, 12,000 
biographical entries. Over 6,000 illustrations 
and 100 valuable tables. 
Send for Free, new richly illustrated pamphlet 
with sample pages of the New lnternational. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





st What Shall I Read? 


vis answered in a list of 300 books, 

chosen from the bestin Art, Drama, Fic- 

tion, Humor, Music, Science, Religion, 

Philosophy, Literature, etc. Differs from 

usual Reading Guide by stressing aver- 

age reader’s interest instead of com- 
er 


*s erudition, You’ll F ue E E 


Fike it! Write TODAY 
Magazine Subscriptions at Unusual Ratcs 


New York Publishing Co., Dept. 8b , 25 Dominick St., N.Y. 
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Sure Relief 
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THE WALLOPS 


[ No. 5 of a series. No. 6 will appear Feb. 27, 1928} 


If it wasn’t so they wouldn’t dare do it!’ 


INCE there was a leak in the living 
. room both Clara ard George ound 
the dining room a little crowded. Two 
sets of furniture didn’t fit well in one 
room. 

“Well,” said Clara, “the company 
wrote back they were sorry, but the 
breaking wasn’t their fault and a new 
part would cost me $3.50! The thing 
was guaranteed too, George!”’ 

“Well, there’s all kinds of guaran- 
tees, Clara. Some companies talk a 


lot about ‘guaranteed goods,’ but 


you may find that all they guarantee 
is that a wooden thing is ‘positively 
guaranteed to be of wood’, or some 
such thing.” 

George Wallop knocked his cigar 
ash onto the carpet and thoughtfully 
shuffled it in as he spoke. “Yes,” he 
added, “there are all kinds of guaran- 
tees and it pays to read ’em first in- 
stead of afterward.”’ He picked upa 
copy of The Saturday Evening Postand 
began turning through the advertis- 
ing pages. 

“Talking about guarantees,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘here’s one that sounds real.” 


ALPHA BRASS PIPE 


“What's that you are reading?” 
asked Clara Wallop, looking over her 
glasses. ““Read it to me if it’s so 
good.” 

“It’s an Alpha Brass Pipe adver- 
tisement,” said George. “It says: 
‘Alpha Brass Pipe is made from a 
special mixture of Chase Brass that 
makes better joints than ordinary 
brass pipe. Each piece is specially 
tempered for soundness, and tested 
to about twenty times normal city 
water pressure.’ 

‘The Alpha trademark is stamped 
every 12 inches on every pipe, so 
even small pieces are covered by our 
guarantee.” } 


ALPHA BRASS PIPE 
oe " ee 


4 








“That sounds good, George, but 
where is the guarantee part? Sup- 
pose the pipe leaks, or does some- 
thing else wrong, then what?” 

“Well, that’s right here too, Clara. 
Ic says that if Alpha Brass Pipe, 
when properly installed, does crack, 
they will pay all reasonable charges 
for taking out any unsatisfactory 
pipe, they will give you new pipe 
free of charge and install it free for 
you too.” 

“Well, that’s something like it,” 
approved Mrs. Wallop. “I guess 
their pipe must be all right for them 
to guarantee it like that. If it wasn’t 
so, they wouldn’t dare do it.” 

“Oh, I guess brass pipe’s the thing 
to use all right. If we'd had it in this 
house, Clara, we wouldn’t have had 
that leak in our living room.” 


oa. 2 


When using the water downstairs shuts 
off the water upstairs; when the water 
gets dirty or flaked with sediment, it’s 
a warning that your cld plumbing pipes 
are choked with rust and need to be 


replaced with Alpha Brass Pipe. Why 
not ask your plumber to estimate how 
much it would be? 


made from a special kind of i H A S E B R A S ~~ 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., Incorporated, Waterbury, Conn. 


88-7638-5 


Copyright '28 C, B. & C. Co., Ine. 


Right fom the fishing Boats to you/ 


New Kind of 
Mackerel 


T’S just as different from ordinary dry, stringy, tasteless 
mackerel as day is from night. My mackerel comes to 
you straight from Gloucester—plump, tender, juicy late- 

caught mackerel, with a wonderful deep-sea tang and flavor 
all its own. You'll say it’s the most delicious mackerel you 
ever put into your mouth. Let me send you some to try, at 
my expense! Don't send a penny—just your name on the 
coupon. I'l] ship you, all charges prepaid, a “‘Get-Acquaint- 
ed’’ pail containing 12 late-caught selected fat mackerel 
heads, tails and all waste removed), each fish sufficient for 
two people. They are carefully packed in new brine to keep 
almost indefinitely. 


Send No Money 

Try one of these mackerel 
and if not absolutely delighted 
return the rest and the trial 
doesn’t cost you a penny. 
Otherwise send me only $2.68 
in full payment. These are the 
nicest fish for their size and the 
price is the lowest we have been 
able to make for years. Mail 
the coupon NOW. 


™ re Frank E. Davis Fish Co. 
“ax 268 Central Wharf 
Drank - = Gloucester, Mass. 
COUPON 


FRANK E. DAVIS FISH CO., 
268 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


Send me, at your expense, your special Get-Acquainted pail containing 12 late-caught selected fat mackerel, packed in 
new brine, clear fish, no heads or tails. After eating one of the mackerel, I'll either return the rest at your expense or 
send you $2.68 within ten days. 


Address. . 


Frank E. Davis and his son, Arthur 


C., selecting the choicest mackerel City 


from the catch just landed at the Bank or Other Reference 
Davis Wharf. 








